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4881. Andreoli, G. [A general theory regarding 
certain indices in statistical phenomena (homogamy, 
endogamy, diffusion, etc.).] R.C. Accad. Napoli, 
1936, 5, 108-124.—The author studied the statistical 
indices obtained from the formation and behavior 
of groupings of pairs (individuals of the second 
order) which occurred in the midst of groupings of 
individuals of the first order.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


4882. Baege, M. H. E/infiihrung in die Psy- 
chologie. (Introduction to psychology.) Berlin: 
Gersbach, 1937. Pp. 136. RM 2.85.—A book for 
all who wish a rapid and comprehensive orientation 
in the present state of psychological investigation. 
The basic facts of psychic life and their mutual 
dependence and connections are outlined. The 
biological and physiological conditioning of psychic 
experience is especially stressed.— M. H. Baege. 

4883. Bartlett, M. S. The statistical conception 
of mental factors. Brit. J. Psychol., 1937, 28, 97- 
104—A statistical conception of mental factors 


does not necessarily invalidate the search for factors 
to which a certain degree of reality may usefully be 


attributed. A method of estimation is given of a 
set of postulated factors corresponding to the 
matrix equation T = MF. A definition and inter- 
pretation of general, specific and group factors in 
terms of the sampling theory of ability is also 
given.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


4884. Baumgarten, E. John Dewey, Theorie der 
menschlichen Natur. (John Dewey; theory of 
human nature.) Int. Z. Erziehwiss., 1937, 6, 177ff.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


4885. Bills, A. G. The twelfth annual meeting 
of the Midwestern Psychological Association. A mer. 
J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 485-486.—A summary of the 
activities of the meeting held at the University of 
Illinois on May 7-8, 1937.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


4886. Binswanger, L. Anthropologie, Psycho- 
logie, Psychopathologie. (Anthropology; psy- 
chology; psychopathology.) Schweiz. med. Wschr., 
1936, 11, 679.—Binswanger describes the bases of 
his psychology and psychopathology, which are 
founded on existential philosophy and influenced 
by Scheler, Jaspers, Husserl, and Heidegger. His 
purpose is the renunciation of fruitless theories and 
areturn to straightforward description of the forms 
in which existence manifests itself. Through this 
consciousness of the essential nature of man, he 
hopes to overcome the splitting up of the sciences 


and especially of the man of the new era.—P. L. 
Krieger (Munich). 


4887. Bisbee, E. Objectivity in the social 
sciences. Phil. Sci., 1937, 4, 371-382.—Objectivity 
is taken to mean “‘verifiability by equally competent 
persons.”’ But scientific knowledge must be veri- 
fiable in the future as well as in the past and the 
present. Social scientists deal with heterogeneous 
material, in which all induction is incomplete; 
although there may have been complete agreement 
up to the present, there is no guarantee that the 
very next experience may not be different. Hence 
the social sciences can be scientific, perhaps, only 
in ‘‘a Pickwickian sense.’’ The author argues 
that, for a social law to work, the persons who are to 
carry out the law must know the law and approve 
it and cooperate; and she asks the reader to imagine 
“the despair of the natural scientist if he thought 
that the only way to be sure that one of his laws 
would be carried out on a given occasion, when he 
wished to demonstrate it, would be to convince his 
elements that the conditions were right, and that 
they ought to carry it out” (page 379). The article 
does not conceive of physical law as statistical 
probability, but assumes such laws to be absolute, 
while in the social sciences they are dependent upon 
the consent of the individual elements.—C. C. 
Peters (Pennsylvania State). 


4888. Bolton, T. L. Edwin Asbury Kirkpatrick: 
1862-1937. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 489.— 
A brief review and appreciation of the career of 
Kirkpatrick, who died January 4, 1937.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4889. Brunswick, E. Psychology as a science 
of objective relations. Phil. Sci., 1937, 4, 227-260. 
—The following is the summary with which the 
author closes his article: ‘“‘The primary subject 
matter of psychology is defined by a formal criterion 
as the objective pattern of couplings which an 
organism, in its causal intercourse with the environ- 
ment, was able to focalize in a fairly ‘constant’ way 
upon more or less remote (life-sustaining) types of 
‘objects,’ despite the disturbing variability (multi- 
plicity and ambiguity) of the single mediating 
stimulus cues and means. Psychology is, therefore, 
a science of the relational achievements at the 
command of the organism, of well established far- 
reaching (cognitive or effective) success—quanti- 
fiable in terms of its ‘objects attained’—rather 
than of mediation processes as such. (In short, 
psychology is a science in terms of ‘what’ rather 
than of ‘how.’ Troublesome older ‘philosophical’ 
problems, or pseudo-problems—like dualism, mean- 
ing, intentionality, subjectivity, totality, immediate 
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given—appear within this system of a ‘psychology 
in terms of objects’ in a revised, objectified form; 
they develop into problems of analytical psycho- 
logical experimentation and conceptual reduction 
by an operational shift in their definition, thus 
disclosing the soundness of feeling underlying the 
original insufficient statement of these complex 
problems.’’—C. C. Peters (Pennsylvania State). 


4890. Burt, C. Correlations between persons. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1937, 28, 59-96.—A detailed 
statistical analysis of the relation between the 
procedure for correlating persons (for a number of 
different traits) to that for correlating traits (for 
a number of different persons). It is essential that 
certain rules, e.g. as to number of cases, selection 
of a random sample, etc., should be observed in both 
procedures. Where that is difficult, it is better, 
particularly in studying the relationship between 
persons, to start with covariances rather than with 
correlation coefficients. The author shows that in 
factor analysis the factors obtained by correlating 
(or covariating) persons are identical with those 
obtained by correlating traits. It is thus un- 
necessary to undertake a factor analysis for both 
persons and tests. Having obtained saturation 
coefficients for the tests, saturation coefficients 
for persons can then be deduced either from the 
hypothetical factor measurements obtained by 
regression equations in the usual way, or by cor- 
relating each person’s observed marks with the 
saturation coefhcients for the tests. An illustrative 


example of working method is appended.—M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

4891. Calosi, G. [The theory of hologenesis in 
the modern conception of evolution. ] Aéti. Soc. 


ital. Progr. Sci., 1936, 1, 201-242.—L. Canestrelli 
(Rome). 

4892. Carr, H. A. Edward Stevens Robinson: 
1893-1937. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 488-489.— 
A brief review and appreciation of the career of 
Robinson, who was accidentally killed at New 
Haven February 27, 1937.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

4893. Carr, H. A. The search for certainty. 
Psychol. Rev., 1937, 44, 274-296.—The author 
decries the illegitimate use of mathematical devices 
in treating psychological data in an attempt to give 
a fallacious appearance of scientific validity to such 
data. As an illustration he discusses what -he 
considers an illegitimate method of measuring reli- 
ability in learning studies, i.e. by the size of the 
correlation obtained between the scores for the even 
and odd trials. This method was borrowed from the 
mental test field, but has been used to test the reli- 
ability of learning scores. These may be either 
measures of learning performance, or of individual 
differences in learning ability, or of the influence 
of some experimental variable on learning. Not 
only is the inapplicability of the correlation method 
demonstrated in the case of each of the three prob- 
lems, but also the harmfulness of its use is shown in 
causing the false evaluation of the significance of 
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published studies. Perhaps the continued use oj 
the method is motivated by a mathematics complex 
a desire to clothe psychological data with a faly 
cloak of scientific respectability. It should not be 
used as a substitute for the rigid logic of those pro- 
cedures which belong legitimately to the science oj 
psychology.—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 

4894. Claparéde, E. Table générale des matiéres 
des tomes I & XXV des Archives de Psychologie, 
(A general table of contents for volumes [-XXy 
Archives de Psychologie.) Arch. Psychol., Genie 
1936, 25, 373-428.—The index of this periodical 
which was founded in 1901 by Flournoy and (Cla. 
paréde, contains an alphabetical list of authors of 
original articles, an alphabetical index of contents 
a list of congresses and conferences of which the 
Archives has published summaries, an index of 
obituaries, an index of bibliographies (authors of 
reviewed works), and a list of published portraits — 
M. R. Lambercier (Geneva). 


4895. D(allenbach), K. M. The Northampton 
meeting of the Society of Experimental Psychol- 
ogists. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 487—A 
summary of the activities of the meeting held on 
March 25-26, 1937, at Smith College —D. £. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4896. De Sanctis, S. Autobiografia. (Auto. 
biography.) Riv. Psicol., 1937, 33, 1-16, 69-83— 
This is the autobiography prepared for the History 
of Psychology in Autobiography, edited by Carl 
Murchison. It appeared in Vol. III, 1936.—T7. ¥. 
Abel (Trade Extension Classes, New York). 


4897. Federn, P. Die leitungslose Funktion im 
Zentralnervensystem. (The undirected function 
in the central nervous system.) Int. Z. Psychoanal., 
1937, 23, 250-274.—The Gestalt psychologists, the 
“field” and “complex” psychologists, as well as the 
vitalists, have all asserted that the psychic functions 
of the central nervous system cannot be exhausted 
by reference merely to the excitability of nervous 
centers and the conducted centrifugal, centripetal 
and intercentral impulses. All these investigators, 
emphasizing the totality implicit in every act, 
insist on the presence of an undirected total func- 
tioning of the central nervous system. This latter, 
in Federn’s opinion, is the hallmark of psychic life, 
and he uses the choice of dream material, the 
creation of new symbols and the phenomena oi 
parapsychology as examples to clarify his assertion. 
—H. J. Wegrocki (Minnesota). 


4898. Foley, J. P., Jr. The fallacy of hypo- 
statization. J. gen. Psychol., 1937, 16, 491-493.— 
Classification is a necessary process, but should be 
used with care if it is not to “continue to be deterrent 
to theoretical and systematic progress and to the 
envisaging of all behavior as the function of certaia 
definite organism-environment interactional rela- 
tionships.’"—H. Schlosberg (Brown). 

4899. Freeman, G. L., & Oldroyd, C. R. A ne¥ 
pursuit-meter. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 4/6 
477.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 
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4900. Galdo, L. [Psychology in relation to 
physiology. ] Studium, 1937, 27, No. 3.—The author 
refers to the principles of cooperation among the 
diferent sciences and discusses the importance of 
the present-day intervention of physiology in the 
study of psychological phenomena.— L. Canestrelli 
(Rome). 

4901. Gelb, A. Zur medizinischen Psychologie 
und philosophischen Anthropologie. (Concerning 
medical psychology and philosophical anthropology.) 
Acta psychol., Hague, 1937, 3, 193-271.—The 
author summarizes in these ten lectures his life 
work (executed largely in cooperation with Kurt 
Goldstein) concerning the psychological analysis 
of pathological cases of the brain. In the first two 
lectures he deals with the problems of hemianopsia, 
contrasting the type ‘‘plaintif’’ with ‘vision noire” 
and the “non-plaintif’’ with ‘vision nulle.” The 
next four deal with the more “central” transforma- 
tions of the individual and his attempts at re- 
organization. The seventh and eighth, respectively, 
discuss patients with injured cerebrum and the 
types of essential aphasia, again going from “‘plain- 
tif’ types with peripheral injury to the ‘‘non- 
olaintifs’’ with central injury. The last two lectures 
deal with the serious transformations of personality 
after cerebrum injuries. Throughout Gelb insists 
on the “integral transformation of the mental 


patient, i.e., the patient is not transformed because 
of disturbed attention, observation, etc., but by 
changes in his fundamental nature with consequent 
changes in attention, etc.”’ 


Portrait of author.— 
;, F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


4902. Gemelli, A. [Research in the field of 
psychology accomplished in Italy in the year XIII 
E.F.] Atti Soc. ital Progr. Sci., 1936, 2, 452-484.— 
A critical review of the activity in the field of psy- 
chology in the year XIII E. F. in the university 
institutes at Rome, Naples, Florence, Padua, Turin, 
ind Milan, and at the following non-university 
institutes: Institute for Professional Orientation 
for the Government at Rome, Laboratory of Psycho- 
technics of the Royal Technical and Industrial 
Institute, School for Professional Aid to the Blind, 
and the Italian Union for Hygiene and Mental 
Prophylaxis. — L. Canestrelli (Rome). 

4903. Heilbrunn, L. V. An outline of general 
physiology. Philadelphia: Saunders, 1937. Pp. 603. 
$5.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

4904. Hische, W. Theoretische und praktische 
Psychologie—eine Einheit und Ganzheit. (Theo- 
retical and practical psychology—a unity and to- 
tality.) 2. pddag. Psychol., 1937, 38, 161-173.— 
the conflict between theoretical and practical psy- 
chology will be resolved only when psychology is 
grasped as a totality which deals exclusively with 
the life of the people and their needs as an un- 
differentiated whole. The one and only task of both 
theoretical and practical psychology is to serve the 
psychological needs of the people. It will be totali- 
‘arian in standpoint, concepts, methods, and system. 
‘twill speak one language—German. Its investi- 
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gations must deal with facts, and whether scientific 
freedom is limited or not is unimportant. It will 
be planned and dictated by the needs of German 
life and German people, i.e. it will be a folk psy- 
chology, and it will have three branches: the psy- 
chologies of expression-symptomatology, develop- 
ment and values.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

4905. Holzinger, K. J., Swineford, F., & Harman, 
H. Student manual of factor analysis: an elemen- 
tary exposition of the bi-factor method and its 
relation to multiple-factor methods. Chicago: 
Dept. of Educ., Univ. of Chicago, 1937. Pp. 
vi + 102.—This photostated volume is presented 
to assist the beginning student in factor analysis. 
The first 5 chapters deal with the simpler factor 
solutions and with a detailed account of the bi- 
factor method. The next two chapters present an 
abbreviated account of Thurstone’s multiple-factor 
method, and the final chapter contains a summary 
of the theory of boundary conditions. A selected 
bibliography and a glossary of symbols are appended. 
—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 

4906. Hoop, J. H. v. d. Bewusstseinstypen und 
ihre Beziehung zur Psychopathologie. (Types of 
consciousness and their relationship to psycho- 
pathology.) Berne: Huber, 1937. Pp. 375. RM 
9.—The author tries to synthesize different psy- 
chological viewpoints through a phenomenological 
study of Jung's psychological types. In psychiatric 
applications the static structure and the dynamic 
explanation of psychisms (psychoanalysis) are 
complementary. The last part of the book is 
devoted to philosophical and methodological con- 
siderations. In the objective basis of psychology, 
the psychology of consciousness and ‘‘scientific 
psychology”’ supplement each other. The phenom- 
enological study of consciousness clarifies the 
mutual relationships of the different functions and 
shows the various forms of transcendence. In 
conclusion the viewpoints of the various schools are 
explained from a unitary conscious orientation.— 
J. H. van der Hoop (Amsterdam). 


4907. Humphrey, G. A note on system-theory. 
Psychol. Rev., 1937, 44, 346-348.—A reply to a 
footnote in Hilgard’s article on ‘‘The nature of the 
conditioned response,” in which the analogy between 
psychological theories and those of modern physics, 
which was implicit in Humphrey's discussion of 
learning as a four-dimensional integration, is 
criticized. Humphrey replies that it is necessary to 
counteract the false concept of organisms as static 
three-dimensional beings which do something in an 
independent time dimension.—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 


4908. Koch, A.M. More brains and less money. 
Science, 1937, 86, 12-13.—It is advocated that 
students become familiar with laboratory apparatus 
either by constructing it or by reassembling it. In 
this way greater facility; familiarity and appreciation 
of apparatus and laboratory technique will be 
obtained.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


4909. Korzybski, A. The science of man. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1937, 93, 1343-1351.—The “four 
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unique factors’ which are responsible for the 
“unique importance” of Carrel’s Man the Unknown 
are discussed. Carrel, however, ‘‘disregards an all- 
pervading factor of the human environment; namely, 
the linguistic and semantic environment, with 
definite and most important neurophysiological 
representatives in the human brain, without con- 
sideration of which a science of man, a science of 
adjustment and sanity are impossible. . . . Man- 
kind at present does not need to wait for Carrel’s 
25 years for a future science of man, because an 
individual has already spent 30 years of uninter- 
rupted study and the science of man was founded 
in 1921 and formulated in the book Manhood of 
Humanity, the Science and Art of Human Engineering, 
later expanded in Science and Sanity, an Introduction 
to General Semantics.’"—R. Goldman (Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital). 


4910. Kreezer, G. Electro-physiological methods 
and their use in the investigation of growth and 
development. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 479- 
483.—A summary of the methods used, their value, 
and a little concerning their history and possible 
artifacts introduced by their use. A considerable 
bibliography is included in footnotes—D. E 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4911. Kroh, O. Das Schichtenproblem in ent- 
wicklungspsychologischer Beleuchtung. (The prob- 
lem of levels in the light of genetic psychology.) 
Arch. ges. Psychol., 1937, 98, 203—216.—The history 


of psychology reveals in recent years a ramification 
into various branches, each throwing light upon the 


subject as a whole. Most recent of these is the 
genetic viewpoint, which senses man as a developing 
creature and studies growth, rather than concerning 
itself with specific facts and behaviors as such. 
There can be no science of psychology that is not 
genetic. This interest is the greatest contribution 
the science is making today, and has affiliations with 
several other sciences, mainly biology and anthro- 
pology.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 

4912. Landra, G. [The trichocyclophorus of 
Serge Sergi and its initial application.] R. C. 
Accad. Lincei, 1936, 23, No. 10.—The author de- 
scribes the structure and the initial application of a 
simple and practical apparatus devised by Sergi 
which facilitates greatly the study of body hair.— 
L. Canestrelli (Rome). ; 


4913. Lanier, L. H. The thirty-second annual 
meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 483-485.— 
A list of the papers read at the meeting held at the 
University of South Carolina on March 26-27, 1937. 
—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4914. Lorenz, K. Biologische Fragestellung in 
der Tierpsychologie. (Biological problems in animal 
psychology.) 2Z. Tierpsychol., 1937, 1, 24-32.— 
The problem of animal psychology is to investigate 
individual animal behavior in the light of the total 
reaction pattern of the species; the cause of such 
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behavior is its survival value. The comparatiy. 
phylogenetic point of view is valuable for unde,. 
standing the instinctive behavior and_ organi, 
development. Only through it is it possible », 
apply the “homologous” concept to behavio; 
making from human behavior conclusions applicabj; 
to animal life which surpass in probability cop. 
clusions from analogy.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig) 


4915. Meurers, J. Wilhelm Diltheys Gedankep. 
welt und die Naturwissenschaft. (Wilhelm pj. 
they’s philosophy and natural science.) Ney 
dtsch. Forsch., 1936, 102. Pp. 124.—Dilthey viewed 
all natural science from the mechanistic standpoint 
For him the mechanistic explanation of nature js jy 
contrast to the principles of mental science. Thijs 
distinction is clarifying in connection with the tend 
ency of contemporary psychologists to interpret 
the transformation of modern physics as a mode o/ 
approach of the latter to the mental sciences— 
P. L. Krieger (Munich). 


4916. Moll, A. Ein Leben als Arzt der Seele, 
(A psychiatrist's life.) Dresden: Reissner, 193 
Pp. 281. RM 4.50.—An autobiography.—A. Mol! 
(Berlin). 

4917. Petzéll, A. Ethics and epistemology in 
John Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Under. 
standing. Géteborgs Hégsk. Arsskr., 1937, 43, No. 2 
Pp. 83.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


4918. Rey, A. Note sur un nouveau type d’ 
actographe. (A note on a new type of actograph 
Arch. Psychol., Genéve, 1935, 25, 199-202.—The 
apparatus is described and illustrated —M. R 
Lambercier (Geneva). 


4919. Rogers, H. W. The eighth annual spring 
meeting of the Eastern Branch of the American 
Psychological Association. Amer. J. Psychol., 193), 
49, 486-487.—A summary of the activities of the 
meeting held at Vassar College on April 3, 1937.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4920. Schmid, B. Wege und Ziele der Tierpsy- 
chologie. (Means and aims of animal psychology 
Z. Tierpsychol., 1937, 1, 78-81.—The mechanistic 
and anthropomorphic conceptions of the psychic 
life of animals is inadequate and misleading. The 
psychic element is an inner reality of the anima, 
and the animal must be conceived of as having its 
own special characteristics. The standardization 
of psychological methods contradicts the fact o 
the manifold biological forms and their various 
environmental conditions (e.g. gregarious and s0li 
tary animals). Only the love of and close associatio 
with the animal makes for understanding of it 
Extensive research on the animal has not yet 
vealed a unified “animal picture.”"—P. L. Kruger 
(Leipzig). 

4921. Schneider, C. S. [Ed.] A bibliography “ 
philosophy. J. Phil., 1937, 34, 423-476.—R. 4 
Willoughby (Brown). 

4922. Schwangart, F. Aufgaben der Stelle fi’ 
Katzenforschung bei der Deutschen Gesellsche! 
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fiir Tierpsychologie. (Tasks of the bureau for 
cat research of the German Society for Animal 
Psychology.) 2Z. Tierpsychol., 1937, 1, 84-87.— 
rhe author recommends the Cat as a suitable animal 
for research in higher functions and points out the 
as yet unused possibilities of investigating its 
character, its stereotyped behavior, its eidetic 
ohenomena, its infantilism, its emotions and physi- 
ognomy.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4923. Smith, C. E. Constant temperature bath 
for liquid electrodes. J. Psychol., 1937, 3, 321-323. 
—Apparatus is described for controlling the tem- 
nerature of liquid electrodes to be used in measuring 
the electrical resistance of the skin.—J. McV. Hunt 
Brown). 

4924. Stromberg, E. L. A monocular shutter 
attachment to the Dodge tachistoscope. J. Psychol., 
1937, 3, 367-369.—A shutter attachment making it 
possible to test each eye separately in monocular 
vision as well as to test both eyes in the usual bin- 
ocular act of visual perception is described.—J. 
McV. Hunt (Brown). 

4925. Walton, W. E. A food-unit measuring 
device. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 478.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

4926. Watson, G., & Rymer, C. A. Notes on 
psychology, mental hygiene and changing social 
conditions in Europe. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1937, 7, 423-429.—The authors, members of a study 
tour arranged by Teachers College, Columbia 
University, report the theoretical and clinical 


aspects of psychiatry and psychology in Europe, and 


also the psychology implicit in social policies 
abroad. They found that intelligent Europeans 
were more concerned with practical social psy- 
chology than with individual psychotherapy. Psy- 
choanalysis has largely emigrated to America. 
Nowhere in Europe did they find any development 
of the so-called ‘“‘passive technique”’ or “relationship 
therapy” as used in this country, and they believe 
this approach may prove to be the chief contribution 
from America in psychotherapy.—E. D. Hunt 


Brown). 


4927. Wojciechowski, J. Test unikania zderzen. 
The test of avoiding collisions.) Psychotechnika, 
1936, 10, 177-196.—This is a description of the 
apparatus (tactometer) of Mira and Lahy, improved 
by the author, and of the experiments he performed 
with the aid of it—S. Blachowski (Poznan). 


4928. Zimmermann, W. Strenge Objeki/Subjekt- 
Scheidung als Voraussetzung wissenschaftlicher 
Biologie. (Stringent division between object and 
subject as a prerequisite for scientific biology.) 
Erkenntnis, 1937, 7, 1-44.—The author discusses the 
necessity of making a strict dichotomy between the 
objective and the subjective. He concludes that: 
(1) our experiences are not immediately divided 
into object and subject; (2) certain phenomena, 
like the experiences of love and hate, may not be 
so differentiated; (3) for natural science the distinc- 
tion is necessary; (4) failure to make it leads to 
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ambiguities and holds back the development of 
scientific biology.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 


[See also abstracts 5024, 5031, 5078, 5094, 5123, 
5246, 5257. ] 
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4929. Bagchi, B. K. The adaptation and vari- 
ability of response of the human brain rhythm. 
J. Psychol., 1937, 3, 463-485.—Spontaneous elec- 
trical rhythms from the brains of five human sub- 
jects were recorded by means of a low frequency 
amplifier and oscillograph, and the response and 
adaptation time calculated with reference to the 
amplitude of the potentials following continuous 
and repetitive sound stimuli. The brain adapted 
itself much more quickly (maximum .96 second) to 
a continuous tone of 500 cycles than to the same 
tone repeated every second (maximum 8 seconds, 
minimum 2 seconds). A quick change of pitch 
(from 500 cycles to 1000 cycles) caused adaptation 
within 3 seconds; the reversed presentation was 
ineffective. Repetition of the indifferent word how 
gave adaptation times as long as 18 seconds, with a 
minimum of .72 second. Certain meaningful words 
tended to be slightly more effective for some subjects; 
calling the subject loudly by name caused striking 
depression of the waves. In only 46% of the first 
presentations of sound stimuli were depressions 
noticed; the average latency was .484 second. A 
supplementary series of experiments (using an ink- 
writing oscillograph) showed that adaptation of the 
brain to a continuous light source from a 4 watt 
neon bulb occurred within a shorter time than to a 
100 watt mazda lamp; that following initial adapta- 
tion amounting to more than 50%, there were 
intermittent periods of obliteration and adaptation 
of widely variable durations (1 to 11 seconds); 
that intermittent adaptation ranged between 20% 
and 100%; and that adaptation to a continuous 
light source was much slower than adaptation to a 
continuous sound. No satisfactory neurological 
explanation of adaptation was available.—E. D. 
Hunt (Brown). 


4930. Blair, H. A. The apparent distortion of 
brief rectangular electrical stimuli in nerve. J. 
gen. Physiol., 1937, 20, 787-796.—M. A. Rubin 
(Worcester State Hospital). 


4931. Bonin, G. V. Brain-weight and body- 
weight in mammals. J. gen. Psychol., 1937, 16, 379- 
389.—‘‘The attempt has here been made to work out 
the correlation between brain- and body-weight, 
using the same formula (E = k S") of relative 
growth as former authors, but taking into account 
the complete mass of data at present available. 
There is a close correlation between the logarithms of 
brain- and body-weight, and this correlation is 
linear. Brain-weight increases as the 0.655th 
power of body-weight. The value of the cephaliza- 
tion coefficient & differs from species to species. 
Whether or not this is an indication of the intelli- 
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gence of animals must be left to the psychologist to 
answer.’’—H. Schlosberg (Brown). 

4932. Dale, H. Transmission of nervous effects 
by acetylcholine. In The Harvey Lectures, 1936- 
1937, 229-245.—A brief review of the evidence 
favoring the humoral transmission of nerve im- 
pulses.—M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


4933. Gasser, H. S. The control of excitation 
in the nervous system. In The Harvey Lectures, 
1936-1937, 169-193.—After a brief review of some 
of the properties of peripheral nerve, the possibility 
of applying such knowledge to the central nervous 
system is pointed out. It is suggested that before 
theorizing about central nervous mechanisms one 
should look to peripheral nerve for what it has to 
offer in the way of suggestions and mechanisms.— 
M.A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


4934. Gellhorn, E., Spiesman, I. G., & Weil, A. 
Significance of peripheral receptors for excitability 
of the central nervous system. Proc. Soc. exp. 
Biol., N. Y., 1937, 36, 643-645.—Olfactory nerves 
were severed in 4 dogs and were completely removed 
in 6 rabbits. Histological studies revealed complete 
sectioning in 2 dogs. There was no evidence of 
alteration in excitability of the nervous system or of 
symptoms of lethargy such as reported by Galkin.— 
H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 

4935. Hayes, S. P., Jr. A note on Macdonald’s 
“Brain weight and legislative ability in congress.” 
J. soc. Psychol., 1937, 8, 269-270.—The author 


gives a critical analysis of Macdonald's results, with 
the conclusion that the figures Macdonald presents 
give no justification for the assumption of any 
degree of positive relationship between brain weight 
and legislative ability —Z. D. Hunt (Brown). 


4936. Henderson, V. E., & Roepke,M.H. Drugs 


affecting parasympathetic nerves. Physiol. Rev., 
1937, 17, 373-407.—A review of the literature and a 
brief discussion of the role of parasympathetic 
substances in nerve transmission—M. A. Rubin 
(Worcester State Hospital). 

4937. Higbee, D. R. The autonomic nervous 
system: some fundamentals for otolaryngologists. 
Ann. Otol., etc., St. Louts, 1936, 45, 385-393.— 
General anatomy and physiology.—D. J. Ingle 
(Mayo Foundation). 

4938. Jones, M. S., & Tod, H. The effect of 
altering the conditions of the autonomic nervous 
system on the choline esterase level in human 
blood serum. J. ment. Sci., 1937, 83, 202-207.— 
Basing their results on 142 neurotic and psychotic 
cases and on 30 normal controls previously reported, 
the authors find that ‘the level of the choline esterase 
in the blood is in some degree proportionate to the 
state of autonomic activity.’’—C. J. Herrick (Penn- 
sylvania). 

4939. Karst, S. Stirnhirnverletzungen und psy- 
chische Ausfallserscheinungen. (Injuries of the 
frontal lobes and psychic defect phenomena.) 
Jena: Neuenhahn, 1936. Pp. 106.—A clinical study 
of 12 cases. Karst concludes that the frontal lobes 
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are not only an inhibitory center, lesions of whic 
are associated with a breaking down of moral ang 
social controls and a predominance of instinctiy. 
behavior and fantasy; but also a transforming and 
controlling organ, which, together with the thalamys 
and cerebral cortex, differentiates and evaluates 
afferent impulses and integrates them on a highe, 
level. Loss of the transforming function causes , 
complicated disintegration in which the highes 
psychic attainment can no longer maintain its form 
through the control of tendencies, insights, and 
ideas from the side of the personality structure — 
S. Karst (Bonn). 


4940. Katz, B. The time course of the excitatory 
distance in nerve following a short shock. / 
Physiol., 1937, 90, 6-8P.—M. A. Rubin (Worcester 
State Hospital). 

4941. Kornmiiller, A. E. Die bioelektrischey 
Erscheinungen der Hirnrindenfelder mit allge. 
meineren Ergebnissen zur Physiologie und Patho- 
physiologie des zentralnervisen Griseum. (Bio. 
electrical phenomena in the cortical fields, with more 
general conclusions as to the physiology and patho. 
physiology of the gray matter of the central nervous 
system.) Leipzig: Thieme, 1937. Pp. 118. RM 
7.80.—After an explanation of the method ; 
bioelectrical localization, the phenomena in normall; 
active cortical fields are systematically described 
including continuous currents, both the action 
currents and the “inhibitory” effects due to sensor 
stimulation, the time relations between differences 
of potential at various points, etc. The changes 
under abnormal stimuli are next considered. [n- 
vestigations on the bioelectrical phenomena in the 
human brain are reviewed, and in conclusion the 
more general considerations and viewpoints resulting 
from these findings are presented.—A. E. Korn- 
miiller (Berlin). 


4942. McNally, W. J., Erickson, T. C., Scott- 
Moncrieff, R., & Reeves, D. L. Brain tumors and 
hearing. Ann. Otol., etc., St. Louis, 1936, 45, 79/- 
799.—In a series of 14 patients who had varying 
amounts of cerebral tissue removed from different 
areas no evidence of permanent hearing damage was 
noted. In 6 cases of cerebellar tumor there were no 
marked changes in hearing. In 9 cases of cerebral 
tumor there was no instance of hearing loss attrib- 
utable to the brain lesion. 13 patients were ex- 
amined before and after encephalography and 
ventriculography to determine the shifts in intra- 
cranial pressure upon hearing. The results were 
negative.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 


4943. Nayrac, P., & Fournier, G. La surface ¢ 
le volume de l’écorce cérébrale. (The surface and 
volume of the cerebral cortex.) Amn. méd.-psychdl., 
1937, 95, Part 2, 115—-116.—This is an attempt t 
find the physical basis of intelligence. A ratio was 
found between the true surface (the surface that 
would result from flattening out all the creases 
and the apparent surface (the outer visible surface) 
For normal men the average ratio was 2.65. It wa 
found to range from 2.0 to 2.5 for mental defectives, 
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lowest being for the most defective, i.e. the 
.__M. B. Mitchell (Bellevue Hospital). 

4044. Ohm, J. Zur Erklirung einer von R. 
Klein and R. Steiner (Prag) beschriebenen Bewe- 
gungsstérung der Augen. (The explanation of a 
‘icturbance of eye movements described by R. 
Klein and R. Steiner of Prague.) 2. Nervenheilk., 
1936, 140, 169.—In the above case Ohm thinks first 
‘the lower part of the pons, where the tracts for 
voluntary ocular movements leave their position 
medial to the pyramidal tract in order to reach the 
contralateral vestibular nucleus. Lateral to the 
vramidal tract lies also the optokinetic path 
ginating from the visual cortex, and probably 
so the tracts for eye movements caused by acoustic 

sensory stimulation. All these paths cross in 
location to end in the contralateral vestibylar 
nucleus. Hence a small lesion at this site could 
afect all these functions.—P. L. Krieger (Munich). 


4045. Penfield, W. The cerebral cortex and 
consciousness. In The Harvey Lectures, 1936-1937, 
35-69.—The brain was exposed by means of osteo- 
plastic craniotomy in several patients under local 
anesthesia (no previous general anesthesia or pre- 
operative sedative), and the patient’s face and body 
were fully exposed so that he might carry on conver- 
tion and have his behavior observed. Various 
regions of the brain were then stimulated electrically 
and the resulting behavior noted. The main indica- 
ions of these experiments are that there is a higher 
level of integration within the central nervous sys- 
tem which lies below the cerebral cortex, probably in 
the diencephalon; and that although all parts of the 
brain may wel! be involved in normal conscious 
processes, this subcortical area is most essential to 
the existence of conscious activity. The nature of 
consciousness is not discussed, the paper being 
concerned only with the localization of neuron 
circuits most intimately connected with the initiation 
{ voluntary activity——M. A. Rubin (Worcester 
State Hospital). 

4946. Rushton, W. A. H. The initiation of the 
nerve impulse. J. Physiol., 1937, 90, 5-6P.—M. 
A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


4947. Thomson, M. M., Forbes, T. W., & Boles, 
M.M. Brain potential rhythms in a case showing 
self-induced apparent trance states. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1937, 93, 1313-1314.—Brain rhythms 
were obtained from an individual subject to migraine 
and having the ability voluntarily to induce light 
trance states. Records were obtained before, 
during, and after trance states.— R. Goldman (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

4948. Travis, L. E., Knott, J. R., & Griffith, P. E. 
Effect of response on the latency and frequency 
of the Berger rhythm. J. gen. Psychol., 1937, 16, 
%1-401.—The 10-per-second (Berger) rhythm was 
obtained from 6 normal subjects. The rhythm 
Crops out in response to a light slightly more rapidly 
when the subject must respond to the light by 
~ his hand than it does when he is passive. 

‘ten large, slow waves (4 per second) appeared in 
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the electro-encephalogram, roughly simultaneous 
with the initial burst recorded from the responding 
muscle. Although a number of experiments were 
made, the writers were unable to determine the 
significance of the large slow waves.—I/. Schlosberg 
(Brown). 


[See also abstracts 4897, 5113, 5119, 5143, 5163. ] 
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4949. Abrahams, H., Krakauer, D., & Dallen- 
bach, K. M. Gustatory adaptation to salt. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 462-469.—The present study 
was undertaken ~to discover (1) the nature of the 
adaptation process to a strong solution of NaCl of 
constant intensity, and (2) the functional relation- 
ship between adaptation time and stimulus intensity. 
By means of a special apparatus a solution of NaCl 
of one of-5 known concentrations (.84, 1.66, 2.44, 
3.11, and 3.93 mol) at 37°-39° C. temperature was 
conducted into and out of S’s mouth at such a rate 
that his mouth was always full. 7 S's made one 
observation per experimental session until they had 
completed 1 to 3 observations on the first 4 in- 
tensities. S signalled when the salt taste disappeared 
and E recorded the time (stop-watch). All S’s 
reported complete adaptation for all intensities. 
Characteristically the intensity declined gradually 
during the course of the observation until it finally 
disappeared. Except for intensity I pain appeared, 
producing a distraction that became more insistent 
with time. Except for one S whose times remained 
approximately constant for all solutions, the adapta- 
tion times for the least intense solution were short 
(aver. = 16.2’’), longer for intensity II (22.0’’), 
and still longer for intensity IV. Solution III, lying 
between II and IV in intensity, gave variable results; 
for 2 S’s they are consistent with the other data, 
adaptation times being between those for intensities 
IIland IV. Of the other 3 S's, 1 adapted to intensity 
III more slowly than to IV, and 2 adapted more 
quickly than to II. After-effects were marked.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

4950. Bunch, C. C., Fletcher, H., Fowler, E. P., 
Guild, S. R., Macfarlan, D., & Pohlman, A. G. 
Report of the committee on methods of testing the 
hearing by bone conduction. IV. Ann. Obol., 
etc., St. Louis, 1936, 45, 800-821.—A committee 
report to the members of the American Otological 
Society.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 

4951. Casella, B. [Tests for revealing the feign- 
ing of deafness.] Rome: Pozzi, 1937.—In this 
manual the author explains the best method of 
conducting a clinical examination for the determina- 
tion of deafness simulation, and gives in detail the 
different tests which should be used for the detection 
of mono- and binaural subnormal hearing, mono- 
and binaural deafness, and deafness in connection 
with mutism.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 

4952. Cason, H. The organic nature of sensa- 
tions. J. gen. Psychol., 1937, 16, 357-377.—This 
paper brings together classical and modern knowl- 
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edge about sensation, using the organic point of 
view. The term sensation is not limited to conscious 
experience, but covers any organic effects of stimula- 
tion. Among others, the following topics are 
discussed: stimuli, receptors, specific energies of 
nerves, attributes, classification of sensations, in- 
tensity, time relations, and the effects of sensory 
deprivation.—H. Schlosberg (Brown). 


4953. Chantraine, C. Priifung des Dunkel- 
sehvermigens. (Testing the capacity for seeing in 
the dark.) Réntgenpraxis, 1937, 9, 329-336.—For 
the purpose of testing aptitude for roentgenology, 
30 physicians were studied as to their ability to read 
off, after adaptation periods of 2, 5 and 10 minutes, 
figures of different contrasting degrees of luminosity 
on a moving cinematograph screen. Only 6 showed 
good vision, 10 moderate, and 14 poor. Of 20 
patients used as controls, 4 saw well, 2 moderately 
well, and 14 poorly. After an adaptation period of 
10 minutes the physicians made a higher average 
than the patients, doubtless because of their more 
frequent occupation with transillumination.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 


4954. Claparéde, E. Stabilité des synopsies a 
de longs intervalles (32 et 45 ans). (The stability 
of synopsias at long intervals, from 32 to 45 years.) 
Arch. Psychol., Geneve, 1936, 25, 329-349.—The 
question of the stability of synopsias is of interest 
in dealing with the authenticity of this phenomenon 
(often denied), which has recently been discussed by 
Mahling, Bos, etc. The author obtained data from 
tests administered to 14 subjects who were available 
from a group of 400 tested by Flournoy and Cla- 
paréde from 1882 to 1903. The synopsias dealt 
with vowels, figures, and various words. The 
stability of the photisms was often astonishing, in 
that in certain cases the same images of hue were 
used. However, the author also found diminutions 
in intensity and more or less radical evolutions and 
modifications which often surprised the subjects. 
There were also present oscillation phenomena which 
might have resulted from the fact that attention was 
directed either to the graphic symbol, the sound, or 
the concept. The photisms could be of either of the 
following two categories: primary photisms caused 
by a preferential association or an affective likeness; 
and secondary photisms derived from assonance or 
from graphism. Synopsia seems to represent a 
primitive state of perceptions with lack of differen- 
tiation on the affective-sensorial side; it does not lie 
in the intrasensorial domain, as indicated by such 
writers as Werner, Zietz, and Hartshorne.—M. R. 
Lambercier (Geneva). 


4955. Color Measurement Laboratory, M. I. T. 
Handbook of colorimetry. Cambridge, Mass.: Tech- 
nology Press, 1936. Pp. 87.—The preface announces 
that this handbook is concerned with the basis for 
the interpretation of data obtained from measure- 
ments of colored materials, which may be expressed 
either in purely physical terms or in terms of the 
response of the normal observer. Its chapter head- 
ings are as follows: the physical basis of color 
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specification: sources of light; spectrophotomer, 
the laws of color mixture; determination of tristim, 
lus values by the weighted ordinate method: dete. 
mination of tristimulus values by the selects 
ordinate method; trichromatic coefficients; graphic, 
representation of colorimetric data. 24 tables a» 
presented.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 7 


4956. Craik, K. J. W., Rawdon-Smith, A. F, 4 
Sturdy, R. S. Note on the effect of A.C. on t, 
human ear. J. Physiol., 1937, 90, 3-5P.—A oy 
firmation and extension of the finding by Gersy; 
and Volokhov (J. Physiol., 1937, 89, 113) that Ac 
passed through the human ear results in the sens. 
tion of tone—M. A. Rubin (Worcester Stay 
Hospital). 

4957. Crook, M. N. Visual discrimination 
movement. J. Psychol., 1937, 3, 541-558.—Thj 
experiment was designed to investigate discrimina. 
tion of direction of movement as dependent op } 
variables—brightness, speed of movement, and 
visual angle subtended by stimulus lines—and ; 
compare this function with acuity as measured }y 
discrimination of stationary contours. Brightnes 
thresholds for discrimination of direction of move. 
ment of line gratings were determined, width 
lines being varied from 1 mm. to 10.5 mm., an 
speed from 1.32 cm./sec. to 40 cm./sec. Brightnes 
thresholds for acuity judgments were determined for 
comparison. In the main series a 6 sec. exposure 
was used.”” Three conclusions issue: ‘‘(1) Speed of 
movement is a significant variable for visual dis 
crimination of movement. (2) Discrimination o 
movement can be considered a measure of acuity in 
the traditional sense only under highly specialized 
conditions. (3) Discrimination of movement and 
perception of flicker are related, but not strictly 
identical, in their underlying mechanisms.’—/ 
McV. Hunt (Brown). 

4958. Culler, E. A. The _  conditioned-refie 
method in the study of hearing by bone conduction: 
the differentiation of tactile from auditory responses. 
Ann. Otol., etc., St. Louis, 1936, 45, 837-840- 
Dogs were conditioned by an electric shock to fe 
the leg in response to a sound stimulus. After 
destruction of both cochleae the response to soun 
is abolished at 8000 cycles and 1000 cycles, but a 
125 the dog responds down to — 12 db. This 
noncochlear response is interpreted as being # 
tactile sensibility to tremor.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo 
Foundation). 

4959. Davis, H. Bone conduction, vibration «/ 
electrical stimulation. Ann. Oftol., etc., St. Lows 
1936, 45, 775-—779.—The author gives a summary 
evidence that bone conduction is dependent upot 
the cochlea for the excitation of impulses in ™ 
auditory nerve.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation 


4960. De Cigna, V. [An acoustic test for i 
diagnosis of unilateral deafness.}] Accad. Me. 
1936, No. 7, 219-223.—The author describes # 
osteo-pneumotympanic test under the name ler 
for reinforced contralateral sound,” making use © 
both aerotympanic transmission and bone ta 
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-o9 In true unilateral deafness an increase in 
saeneie in the sound sensation is experienced if a 
ning fork is caused to vibrate violently at the 
south of the eustachian tube on the defective side 
7 ° time when the tube on the healthy side has 
heen closed off. —L. Canestrelli (Rome). 

4961. Fletcher, H., & Munson, W. A. Relation 
between loudness and masking. J. acoust. Soc. 
imer., 1937, 9, 1-10.—‘‘A functional relationship 
between the loudness of a sound and the degree to 
which it masks single frequency tones, that is, the 
masking audiogram of the sound, is developed. 
4 loudness masking function is determined experi- 
mentally. From this loudness masking relationship 
the loudness of a sound can be computed by simply 
integrating the area under the masking audiogram 
slotted on a special chart. Comparisons of computed 
and observed loudness levels are shown for a number 
of sounds and serve to illustrate the precision to be 
expected from the method. Finally, the results of a 
large number of masking tests are given in the form 
{ masking contours, which enable one to predict 
the masking audiogram of a sound from measure- 
ments of its intensity spectrum.’’—S. 5S. Stevens 
Harvard). 

4962. Fowler, E. P., & Forbes, T. W. End-organ 
deafness in dogs due to the application of certain 
chemicals to the round window membrane. Ann. 

, etc., St. Louis, 1936, 45, 859-864.—When 
crystals of sodium chloride or calcium chloride 
were placed on the round window there was a 
progressive loss of cochlear potential as measured 
Histologic 


by the Wever and Bray technique. 
changes were demonstrated in the organ of Corti. 
These experiments confirm previous observations 
on cats —D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 

4963. Fowler, E. P., & Fowler, E. P., Jr. 
hearing by bone conduction as measured with an 


Normal 


audiometer. Ann. Otol., etc., St. Louis, 1936, 45, 
54-759.—Bone conduction tests were made by 
means of a 2A Western Electric audiometer on 614 
hospitalized patients. The data are summarized in 
graphs for each decade of age showing the average 
threshold for each frequency tested. There was 
marked variation in the individual audiograms. In 
the later decades there was frequently observed 
good bone conduction with poor air conduction for 
low notes. —D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 

4904. Frisch, K. v. Psychologie der Bienen. 
rhe psychology of bees.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1937, 1, 
+21.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4965. Gilmer, B. v. H. The sensitivity of the 
fingers to alternating electrical currents. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 444-449.—T he problem of the 
present study was to determine whether there is any 
similarity between the experiences aroused by 
alternating electrical currents and those aroused 
by mechanical vibration. The apparatus was a beat 
irequency oscillator, with an incremental pitch 
condenser and attenuator calibrated in decibels. 
Leads were taken to brass electrodes which projected 


th 
tor 


rough the bottom of a finger stall, one electrode 
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making contact with the volar side of the third 
phalanx of the right index (or middle) finger, and the 
other with a point 10 mm. distal to the first. RL's 
were determined by a modified method of limits 
in milliwatts at 64, 128, 256, 512, 1024, 2048, 4096, 
8192, and 12,500 cycles. The results show that as 
the frequency increases the threshold values increase, 
slowly at first, then much more rapidly, with the 
single exception of 256 cycles, where sensitivity is 
the highest. The descriptions given by the S's are 
consistent, and through the lower range the experi- 
ence aroused by electrical stimulation is very similar 
to that aroused by mechanical vibration. The 
latter reaches an upper limit at around 2600 cycles, 
and above this the sensation aroused by an electrical 
stimulus is a steady pressure. It is suggested that 
this similarity is indicative of some common receptor 
mechanism.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4966. Guild, S. R. Hearing by bone conduction: 
the pathways of transmission of sound. Ann. Otoi., 
etc., St. Louis, 1936, 45, 736-754.—The observations 
on human material and animal experiments reported 
in this paper are interpreted as indicating that for 
hearing by bone conduction the important pathway 
to the inner ear is an osseous, not an osseotympanic 
one. The terminal part of the most important 
osseous pathway consists of the osseous trabeculae 
that connect the medial part of the posterior wall of 
the external auditory canal with the inferolateral 
aspect of the horizontal semi-circular canal. Lesions 
of this pathway may occur and cause impairment of 
hearing by bone conduction. The hearing by bone 
conduction may remain good in the presence of 
middle-ear lesions that cause an impairment by 
air conduction.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 


4967. Hecht, S., Haig, C., & Chase, A. M. The 
influence of light adaptation on subsequent dark 
adaptation of the eye. J. gen. Physiol., 1937, 20, 
831-850.—Light adaptation of the human eye to 
intensities below 200 photons is followed only by 
rod dark adaptation; preadaptation to intensities 
above 4000 photons is followed first by cone and 
then by rod adaptation. There are two types of 
rod dark adaptation, a rapid and a delayed, which 
are probably the manifestations of two methods of 
formation of visual purple in the rods after its 
bleaching by the preadaptation lights—M. A. 
Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


4968. Holway, A. H., Crolius, M. F., Pratt, J. E., 
& Zigler, M. J. Analysis of proprioceptive func- 
tions: I. Post-contractional displacement and or- 
ganic variability. J. Psychol., 1937, 3, 491-503.— 
In a quantitative exploration of the phenomenon of 
post-contraction, 6 functions based on homogeneous 
data were obtained for the left and right arms of 3 
subjects. Angular displacement was found to be 
a power function of the submitted tension. Organic 
variability (08) was discovered to be a fundamentally 
complex but specifically reproducible function of 
angular displacement. Both relationships are de- 
picted graphically for all 3 subjects. ‘‘The most 
probable function relating organic variability and 
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angular displacement was analyzed into two distinct 
distributions. The threshold for the second distribu- 
tion was determined, and the value of @ correspond- 
ing to the threshold was estimated graphically. A 
correlation was obtained between this critical value 
and one determined independently on the basis of 
introspective report. The two populations were 
distinguished introspectively (a) by difference in 
anatomical locus and (b) by different thresholds as 
regards initial occurrence.’ Emphasis was placed 


upon the point that analytically useful information 
may be secured from data on variation in per- 
formance not obtainable from consideration of the 
mean performance per se.—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


4969. Hughson, W., Thompson, E., & Witting, 
E. G. An experimental study of bone conduction. 
Ann. Otol., etc., St. Louis, 1936, 45, 844-858.— 
Bone conduction in the cat was studied by measure- 
ments of change in electrical potential in the auditory 
nerve. Bone conduction is increased by blocking 
the external canal, provided the bulla is intact. 
Bone conduction is impaired by incision of the 
tympanic membrane, division of the incudostapedial 
joint, and fixation of the ossicular chain by tension 
applied to the tensor tympani tendon.—D. J. Ingle 
(Mayo Foundation). 


4970. Jasper, H. H., & Raney, E. T. The phi 
test of lateral dominance. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 
49, 450-457.—The problem of the present investiga- 
tion was to determine the dominance of the eyes in 
the visual projection area and to compare the results 
with other tests of dominance. This was done by 
determining the asymmetry in the perception of 
direction of movement in the phi phenomenon. 
Either of two fixation lights could be used: a near, 
38 cm., and a far, 142 cm. from the eyes. When 
both lights were turned on and the nearer fixated, 
homonymous double images were produced; when 
the far point was fixated, heteronymous double 
images were produced. The phi phenomenon was 
produced by alternately lighting the two points at 
the rate of 1.5 per second; the fixated light was 
lighted 734 ms. compared to 100 ms. for the non- 
fixated to facilitate fixation. After S had learned 
to fixate one light and report on the double images, 
he was told that the light would move, and he was 
to report on the direction of movement. 44 boys 
between the ages of 9 and 12 served as S’s. They 
were tested twice, 4 weeks apart, with a battery of 
tests including the phi test described above, a 
questionary on manual habit preferences, the man- 
optoscope and paper sighting tests, and the Van 
Riper critical angle board test. The results showed 
that 86% of the S's were right dominant, 12% left 
dominant, and 2% indeterminate on the phi test, 
and these results were more closely in agreement 
with the questionary than with any of the other 
tests used. The agreements between the phi and 
paper sighting tests and between handedness and 
eyedness were only a little better than chance. 


Only chance agreement was found between eyedness 
and laterality according to the critical angle board. 
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“There is a significant but not good agreemey 
between the results of the critical angle board to: 
and the handedness index and phi tests."—p ; 
Johannsen (Skidmore). : 

4971. Josephson, E. M. Myopia in identic,) 
twins. Eugen. News, 1937, 22, 64.—Abstract— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

4972. Karwoski, T., & Crook, M. N. Studies jy 
the peripheral retina: I. The Purkinje after-image. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1937, 16, 323-356.—In a long 
historical survey it is shown that the characteristic 
of the Purkinje after-image are not clearly settled 
To rectify this condition the experiments reporte 
in this paper were performed. A light box, equipped 
to hold filters and screens, was arranged to rotate 
around a fixation point. Provisions were made t 
make the light intermittent and to vary its siz 
shape, intensity, and hue, as well as its radius and 
rate of rotation. Such a light furnishes an elongated 
primary image in the path of rotation, followed by , 
neutral image and then the Purkinje image. Th; 
image is positive in brightness, often negative in hue 
and very variable in saturation, depending on the 
characteristics of the stimulus and the observer. The 
results under a large number of different conditions 
are presented, and compared with those previous) 
reported. The following conclusions are suggested 
(1) the Purkinje image is a function of both rod and 
cone activity; (2) simultaneous interaction of adja. 
cent retinal areas is a significant factor in after. 
image phenomena; and (3) the difference between 
after-image phenomena on the fovea and on the 
periphery implies a functional difference between 
foveal cones and peripheral cones.’"—H. Schlosber; 
(Brown). 

4973. Knauss, H. P. An empirical formula for 
the loudness of a 1000-cycle tone. J. acoust. So 
Amer., 1937, 9, 45-46.—An equation is developed 
which may be used to compute the loudness (in 
millisones) of a 1000-cycle pure tone of known 
physical intensity. This formula indicates that for 
low intensities the loudness is directly proportional 
to the intensity; for high intensities it is proportional 
to the cube root of the intensity.—S. S. Stevens 
(Harvard). 

4974. Kobrak, H. Utilization of the tensor 
tympani muscle reflex in the analysis of the function 
of the middle and internal ear structures. An 
Otol. etc., St. Louis, 1936, 45, 830-837.—The tensor 
tympani muscle moves in response to stimulation 
of the ear by sound. These reflex contractions were 
studied in a series of 60 rabbits. It was observed 
that good bone conduction is compatible with the 
complete absence of the ossicular chain, but that the 
additional destruction of the stapes footplate causes 
a definite drop in bone conduction. The escape 0 
intralabyrinthine fluid is followed by loss of both 
air and bone conduction. When both the round and 
oval window were plugged with plaster of Paris 1 
cochlear functions by either air- or bone-conducted 
sounds could be demonstrated.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo 
Foundation). 
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4075. Kéhler, O. Weitere Versuche zum Zihl- 
yermégen (Tauben). (Further tests of the counting 
of doves.) Verh. dtsch. Zool. Ges., 1936, 
{ Krieger (Munich). 

4076. Kéhler, O. Kénnen Tauben “zihlen’’? 
Can doves “count’’?) Z. Tierpsychol., 1937, 1, 
30-48.—The limit of counting in the dove ‘‘Nicht- 
' as determined by comparisons of visually 


nt nl Bs 


welss, 


oresented groupings and the length of a stimulation 
ence, is reached at 5 or 6. 
» to 6'' is not counting in the usual sense, much as 
t may appear so.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


oon However, “reacting 


4077. Krakauer, D., & Dallenbach, K. M. 
Gustatory adaptation to sweet, sour, and bitter. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 469-475.—The present 
experiment is a continuation of the one already 

ported on NaCl (Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 
462-469). 5 stimulus intensities of sweet (.066, 
131, .246, .737, and 1.26 mol of Cy2H220;;) 3 of sour 
0022, .0066, and .013 mol of C4HsO¢), and 3 of 
itter (000013, .000041, and .000083 mol of 
CwHeO2N2. HCl) were used with the apparatus 
already described to give uniform and continuous 
stimulation. 4 S’s were used; each of those observing 
on the sweet was given 5 trials with each intensity, 
while those observing on sour and bitter were given 
from 2 to 5 or 6. Results were similar to thos: for 
salt: adaptation was complete for all concentrations 
f each stimulus for all S’s, and the time required 
increased with increase in concentration. After- 
effects were marked; as with salt, these are con- 
sidered to be the result of traces of the stimulating 
solution, concealed in the interstices of tongue, teeth, 
and gums, affecting unadapted gustatory cells with 
hange in position of lips and tongue at the con- 
clusion of the experiment.—D. E. Johannsen 
Skidmore). 


4978. Larguier des Bancels, J. Configuration- 
nisme et associations. (Configurationism and 
associations.) Arch. Psychol., Genéve, 1936, 25, 
35$4-355——The author thinks that the configura- 
tionalists also have their fixed conclusions. He 
cites several examples from Hartmann’s Gestalt 
Psychology which can be explained as readily by 
association or by the simple play of sensations. 
Fuchs’ experiment might depend upon autosugges- 
tion and, consequently, also upon association.— 
M. R. Lambercier (Geneva). 


4979. Lewis, D., & Larsen, M. J. The cancella- 
ton, reinforcement and measurement of subjective 
tones. Proc. mat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 1937, 23, 
415-421—Tonal complexes of four seconds’ dura- 
tion, provided by an electrostatic generator, having 
astandard and variable portion of two seconds each, 
were employed in this study. The constant method 
was used and S’s judged whether the variable 
preceded or followed the standard portion. The 
standard portion was a specified complex sound 
composed, e.g., of two simple frequencies, and the 
variable was the standard portion plus an additional 
tarmonic capable of independent phase and intensity 
alteration. A typical experiment is described in 
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which (1) the masked absolute threshold of the first 
harmonic (130 cycles) was measured as a function 
of its phase, and in which (2) complete obliteration 
of the subjective tone was accomplished by giving 
different intensity values to the first harmonic 
(phase angle constant). Measurement of the tone's 
magnitude is described and results for two S's are 
presented. It is indicated that a subjective tone 
may be increased or decreased in loudness by the 
introduction of the harmonic of the same pitch, due 
to constructive or destructive interference. The 
bearing of the results upon cochlear theory is dis- 
cussed.— F. S. Keller (Colgate). 

4980. Lurie, M. H. How does the organ of Corti 
distinguish pitch? Ann. Otol., etc., St. Louis, 1936, 
45, 339-350.—The neuro-anatomic studies of Lorente 
de N6 demonstrate that there is a projection of the 
ganglion of Corti in the primary cochlear nuclei. 
This evidence is in favor of the resonance theory. 
In experiments by the author in which lesions were 
localized in the organ of Corti it was demonstrated 
that pitch perception is definitely placed on the 
basilar membrane of the cochlea. There is a differ- 
ence in sensitivity between the internal and external 
hair cells. The external are associated with detec- 
tion of faint sounds, whereas the internal are 
concerned with the fine discrimination of pitch. 
Degeneration of the external hair cells may be 
responsible for perception deafness—D. J. Ingle 
(Mayo Foundation). 


498i. Macfarlan, D. Skull resonance. Ann. 
Otol., etc., St. Louis, 1936, 45, 768-775.—In making 
a bone conduction test there is not only direct 
transmission of sound to the end organ but there is 
also set up a skull resonance which may be respon- 
sible for subjective lateralization—D. J. Ingle 
(Mayo Foundation). 


4982. Meyer, R. Die Koppelung von Augenmass 
und Hiandigkeit. (The relationship between distance 
judgment and handedness.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 
1937, 98, 135-142.—The problem of the influence 
of handedness has received study at the hands of 
many investigators. Most of these have dealt 
with children. Meyer studied 7 right-handed and 
3 left-handed adults. He found correlation high 
in all cases studied, left-handed persons emphasizing 
the left-hand side in the visual field, right-handed 
persons the right-hand side. Evidence seems clear 
that the retinal image is enlarged on the left or 
right hand side in accordance with the type of 
handedness.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 


4983. Omori, M. Einige Versuche iiber die 
Schwellentemperatur des Hitzschmerzes. (Some 
experiments on the threshold temperature of heat 
pain.) Tohoku psychol. Fol., 1937, 4, 131-158.— 
The author has studied the adaptability to tempera- 
ture of the heat-pain. sensation, determining the 
threshold temperature for that sensation at several 
skin temperatures. The methods used were almost 
the same as those of Fujita (1918) and Yoshida 
(1927), somewhat modified and extended, and the 
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results also corresponded to theirs. A whole hand 
was laid in a water bath to bring the skin tem- 
perature to a desired (tempering) temperature and 
then immersed in another of higher (stimulating) 
temperature, and so there was found for each skin 
temperature the stimulating temperature which 
was just enough to evoke a pain sensation. It was 
seen that the higher the skin temperature the higher 
also was the threshold temperature. This result 
was obtained not only when the temperature of the 
first bath at first evoked pain (which then disap- 
peared gradually), but also when it did not, i.e. 
when it was lower than 39° C. In the same way two 
fingers were brought to a given temperature and 
stimulated with a higher one by immersing them 
successively in water or in mercury baths. The 
result obtained was the same as that for the hand. 
When a very small surface of the skin of the fore- 
arm was tempered with water or a metal surface 
(the temperator of Thunberg) and stimulated with 
a smaller one of 0.3 cm’, the result was somewhat 
different from both of the former, showing the 
lowest threshold not at the lowest skin temperature 
but at a middle one (32°-34° C.), and being higher 
both at higher and lower skin temperatures. In all 
cases it was found (1) that the larger the stimulated 
skin surface the lower was the threshold temperature, 
(2) that the higher the skin temperature, the smaller 
was the difference between the skin temperature and 
the threshold temperature, and (3) that stimulation 
on wet skin was more active than on dry skin.— 
T. Fujita (Sendai). 

4984. Pfeiffer, E. Uber den Einfluss von Hel- 
ligkeit und Farbigkeit auf die Streckenteilung. (The 
influence of brightness and color on distance judg- 
ment.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1937, 98, 51-72.—A 
problem that has long been under discussion is that 
of distortions of space and distance judgment due 
to illumination and color. Peterman, Tatibana, 
Meyer and Schoppe have made significant contribu- 
tions, and the author undertakes an experiment 
with findings in three fields: (1) In judgment of 
distance brightness cooperates as a factor in space 
placement. (2) The factor of handedness (right or 
left) plays no part as a single factor. (3) Illumination 
acts in the same degree on every step of the bright- 
ness scale of color.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central 
State Teachers College). 


4985. Polvogt, L. M., & Bordley, J.E. Pathologic 
changes in the middle ear of patients with normal 
hearing and of patients with a conduction type of 
deafness. Ann. Otol., etc., St. Louis, 1936, 45, 760—- 
768.—The histologic lesions in the middle and inner 
ears of 63 patients with normal hearing and 20 
patients with a conductive type of deafness were 
compared. The most consistent difference was the 
absence of any lesion of the ossicles in the normal 
group and the presence of one or more lesions of the 
ossicles in every ear of the group with impaired 
hearing.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 


4986. Reger, S. N. Differences in loudness 
response of the normal and hard-of-hearing ear at 
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intensity levels slightly above the threshold. (,, 
Otol., etc., St. Louis, 1936, 45, 1029-1039.—<;, 
patients were studied in which one ear was “hard 
of hearing” and the other ear normal. Two Wester, 
Electric No. 2-A audiometers were used for stimulg 
tion. A given tone was produced in the headphone 
from audiometer A and a lower tone was produced 
from audiometer B. The two frequencies were 
introduced alternately into the headphone and the 
subject was required to vary the loudness of the tones 
until they seemed equally loud. This procedure of 
loudness level matching was continued over severa| 
frequency and intensity levels. It was observed 
that slight additional increases in loudness aboye 
the threshold of the hard-of-hearing ear result jp 
much greater loudness increases than occur under 
similar conditions in the normal ear. The greater 
the hearing loss the louder the auditory sensation 
when the intensity was increased a given number of 
db above the threshold—D. J. Ingle (May 
Foundation). 

4987. Révész, G. Gibt es einen Hiérraum? 
(Does an acoustic space exist?) Acta psychol, 
Hague, 1937, 3, 137-192.—The author presents a 
critical review of the four arguments brought 
forward in favor of the existence of a special acoustic 
space, and concludes upon theoretical and experi- 
mental grounds that an ‘‘acoustic space sui generis, 
i.e. an autochthonic sound-space independent of the 
optic and haptic sense-space, does not exist."" Sound 
perceptions cannot be defined unequivocally as to 
qualities and attributes (‘‘quality, height, color and 
intensity . . . and volume’’) for it is possible to 
apply to high and low sounds many different 
designations, if only they are contradictory.—C. F. 
J. Lehner (Brown). 


4988. Ronchi, V. 


[Optics and psychology. | 
Boll. Ass. ottica ital., 1937, No. 1.—A discussion of 


the relationship of optics to psychology.—l 


Canestrelli (Rome). 


4989. Saxen, A. Pathologie und Klinik der 
Altersschwerhérigkeit. (Pathology and_ clinical 
findings in the deafness of old age.) Acta oW- 
laryngol., 1937, Supp. XXIII. Pp. 85.—The hear- 
ing and semi-circular canals of 200 old people with 
and without hearing difficulties were studied, both 
quantitatively and qualitatively, by means of tests 
with tuning forks, rotation experiments, etc. Autop- 
sies were obtained on 44 of these subjects, and in 
these cases a detailed microscopic study was made 
of the ears. All 44 showed some pathologic changes. 
The author maintains on the basis of this study that 
the auditory changes of old age constitute “two 
forms of disease of characteristic anatomy and 
pathogenesis, both fairly common: the senile atrophy 
of the spiral ganglion and the angiosclerotic de- 
generation of the internal ear. . . . In these two 
diseases the changes in the tissues of the middle 
ear spaces and in the static labyrinth pass entirely 
into the background. Anomalies in the vestibular 
reflexes, if they occur, develop on a central basis. 
The trunk of the auditory nerve is never attack 
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t by the illness, and the changes occurring therein 
of secondary order only.’’ Lesions developing 
old people in the central acoustic paths and 
enters (perhaps usually on an arteriosclerotic basis) 

-e “very seldom the sole reason for the defect in 
hearing, being in most cases combined . . . with a 
senile atrophy of the spinal ganglion.” The pos- 
bility of a central factor in the hardness of hearing 
should be considered when the deafness is particu- 
arly pronounced for low tones. Bibliography.—E. 
VU. Pilpel (New York City). 

4000. Schmidt, R. Uber das Vertikallesen. 
Vertical reading.) Klin. Mbl. Augenheilk., 1937, 
Feb,—Schmidt describes the case of an albino with 
ypermetropic astigmatism and nystagmus of about 
150 oscillations a minute, who could read fine print 
aly if he held it vertically. If the test type was 
restored to the normal horizontal position he 

mpensated by tilting his head 45° to the right. 
He wrote normally in a line from left to right. The 
author tested the legibility of oscillating test-prints, 
and found that with a normal individual they were 

ll legible with a vertical oscillation of 150 per 

nute, whereas the speed had to be reduced to 
about 50 per minute in the horizontal direction. 
He considers that the cases of nystagmus which 
show marked defect in vision are those in which the 
eves oscillate at a speed of 120 per minute or over.— 

J. Beitel, Jr. (American Optical Company). 


4991. Shambaugh, G. E. The interpretation of 
bone conduction and other tests of hearing. Ann. 

|., etc., St. Louis, 1936, 45, 779-797.—The author 
presents a series of clinical observations which are 
interpreted as showing that the audiometer cannot 
be used for diagnosis to the exclusion of the tuning- 
fork tests —D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 


4992. Shevach, B. J. Studies in perseveration: 
VI. Methods for the study of sensory perseveration. 
|. Psychol., 1937, 3, 381-402.—Eleven measures of 
sensory perseveration are described in this review of 
the literature. They are: adaptation to light, adap- 
tation to sound, electrical stimulation, liminal 
sensitivity to electric stimulation, negative after- 
image, negative after-movement, thermal equilib- 
rium, adaptation of the tensive sense, time error: 
lilting weights, time error: sound pendulum, ambigu- 
ous gure: illusory cubes. These tests were ad- 
ministered to small groups of Harvard students. 
[he whole battery was administered three times in a 
single experimental sitting, and only the last two 
pertormances were scored. Intercorrelations were 
btained with the rank-order method, and “group 
(without the statistical implications of 
Spearman) were obtained by combining those vari- 
ables which yielded intercorrelations of at least .20. 
—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


4993. Shevach, B. J. Studies in perseveration: 
Experimental results of tests for sensory 
perseveration. J. Psychol., 1937, 3, 403-427.— 
‘his paper reports the results of a series of experi- 
ments On sensory perseveration described in the 
previous paper of the series. The study shows that 


are 


lactors 
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the same tests of perseveration might intercorrelate 
positively when applied to one group of S’s, and 
then yield insignificant or even negative inter- 
correlations when applied to another group; i.e., 
contradictory results may be obtained by the same 
investigator. This discrepancy in results is attrib- 
uted to the testees. Perseveration is considered to 
manifest functional unity in some people, while 
among others its functional unity is either weak or 
non-existent. Whereas the problem of perseveration 
has been considered settled by the English school, 
this investigator considers that only the surface of 
the problem has been touched.—J McV. Hunt 
(Brown). 


4994. Steinberg, J. C., & Gardner, M. B. The 
dependence of hearing impairment on sound in- 
tensity. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1937, 9, 11-23.— 
“This paper discusses the measurement of hearing 
loss for levels of sound:that were well above the 
deafened threshold and hence were audible to the 
deafened person. In the tests, observers having 
unilateral deafness balanced a tone heard with the 
deafened ear against the tone heard with the normal 
ear. For some people, the impaired ear heard less 
well than the normal ear for all sound levels. For 
others, tones which were well above the deafened 
threshold were heard about equally well with either 
ear. In other words, such deafened ears tended to 
hear loud sounds with normal loudness. It was 
found that this type of deafness could be represented 
quantitatively on the assumption that it was due to 
nerve atrophy. Loudness judgments for a normal 
ear in the presence of noise were found to be similar 
to judgments by a nerve deafened ear. Relations, 
based on the loudness properties of normal ears, have 
been extended to represent the loudness heard by 
deafened ears.’’"—.5S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 


4995. Trimmer, J. D., & Firestone, F. A. An 
investigation of subjective tones by means of the 
steady tone phase effect. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1937, 9, 24-29.—‘‘Two strong pure tones, of fre- 
quencies in harmonic relation, when heard together 
have a sound depending in loudness and quality on 
the phase relation between the tones. This depend- 
ence may be observed either by the method of 
beats or by the method of steady tones. The phase 
effect is closely linked with pitch perceptions con- 
trary to Ohm's law of acoustics, with subjective 
tones, and in general with the nonlinearity of the 
ear—i.e., the way the ear responds to sounds of 
large amplitude. A careful quantitative study of 
the steady tone phase effect was made with fre- 
quencies up to 500 cycles per second. The results 
indicated a need for important revisions in the 
concept of aural nonlinearity. These revisions are 
summarized in the proposal of a definition for the 
previously undefined and promiscuously used term, 
‘subjective tone.’ ’’—S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 


4996. Uexkiill, J. v. Umweltforschung. (Ex- 
ploratory behavior.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1937, 1, 33- 
34.—The properties of an object which can be 
perceived by an animal serve as signs. Only objects 
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of significance for the animal possess such signs, 
which thereby become carriers of significance for the 
subject. The appearance of the carrier of signifi- 
cance in the subject’s perceptive range always 
elicits a reaction which gives the object its meaning. 
The meaning supersedes the sign. Therewith the 
action is ended and the reflex arc is closed—the 
reflex arc that, starting from the object, goes through 
the subject and returns to the object. The most 
important functional arcs are those of (1) the me- 
dium, (2) the prey, (3) the enemy, and (4) sex.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


4997. Urban, H. Uber das Rombergsche Phi- 
nomen bei Blinden. (The Romberg phenomenon in 
the blind.) Med. Klin., 1937, 33, 595-597.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 


4998. Volkelt, H. Tierpsychologie als genetische 
Ganzheitspsychologie. (Animal psychology as ge- 
netic totality psychology.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1937, 1, 
49-65.—Volkelt discusses the results of O. Kéhler’s 
experiments with pigeons. The birds have no idea 
of the quality, size or number of the grains which they 
pick up. Their association with a given number of 
grains is characterized by a series of automatic 
pecking movements. The different numbers or 
feelings of frequency are not distinguished from one 
another by any kind of enumeration or idea of 
size, but by qualitatively different feelings which 
elapse or make a circuit. For each number up to 
5 or 6 there is a corresponding but undifferentiated 


series of peckings, entirely independent of other 
relations. To the pigeon these feelings are exactly as 
distinctive as well-known colors or words to us.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


4999. Wever, E.G., & Bray, C. W. The nature of 
bone conduction as shown by the electrical response 


of the cochlea. Ann. Otol., etc., St. Louis, 1936, 45, 
822-830.—In experiments which were carried out 
on 11 guinea pigs the bulla was opened, an active 
electrode placed in contact with the round window, 
and an inactive electrode placed in contact with the 
neck muscles. A cathode-ray oscillograph was used 
in the study of the electrical impulses picked up from 
the electrodes. It was demonstrated that destruction 
of the ossicular chain produced serious impairment 
of sensitivity to air-conducted sounds but had 
little effect upon bone-conducted sounds. The re- 
sults for normal conditions show that the intensity 
functions for the two types of stimulation’ are 
fundamentally similar. It is concluded that air- 
and bone-conducted stimuli involve the same 
receptors in the inner ear.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo 
Foundation). 


5000. Wolf, E., & Zerrahn-Wolf, G. Reactions 
of Limulus to illuminated fields of different area and 
flicker frequency. J. gen. Physiol., 1937, 20, 767- 
776.—‘“‘In phototropic tests with young Limulus, 
the phototropic reactions to flickering fields were 
studied. If the two fields are equal in area and 
brightness but different in flicker frequency, the 
number of animals going to the two fields is pro- 
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portional to their flicker frequencies. Equal! stim). 
lating effects of two fields differing in flicker {-. 
quency are obtained by reduction of the area of +, 
faster flickering field. The areas for equal efic, 
must be inversely proportional to their flick 
frequencies. It seems that equal effects are (. 
pendent upon equality of the number of actiy. 
excitation elements per unit of time.”"—y. 
Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). , 


5001. Wright, W. D. Recent work on coloy 
vision—a review of papers published in 1935, 3,; 
J. Ophthal., 1937, 21, 381-384.—The author reviey; 
particularly those papers which are typical of th 
work in progress. ‘The problems of colour visiop 
are being attacked by both physicists and physi. 
ologists along four broad fronts: (a) by the measure. 
ment of the colour vision characteristics of differen: 
types of observers; (b) by various psycho-physica| 
experiments; (c) by examination of the structure and 
the chemistry of the retina; (d) by the measurement 
of retinal action potentials and the recording of 
nerve impulses.” —R. J. Beitel, Jr. (American Optica 
Company). 


[See also abstracts 4934, 4942, 5004, 5016, 5022, 
5023, 5030, 5043, 5066, 5067, 5069, 5072, 508i, 
5116, 5175, 5191. } 
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5002. Alverdes, F. Das Lernvermigen der 
einzelligen Tiere. (The learning capacity of uni- 
cellular organisms.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1937, 1, 35- 
38.—The author reports his own and Bramstedt’s 
successful attempts to train Paramecium and 
Conchifer to differentiate light from dark. Not only 
the higher animals, but unicellular organisms 
(Infusoria) can learn, and therefore have memory 
The chief difficulty here, as in animal psychology in 
general, lies in finding behavioral problems suitable 
for the organism.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


5003. Baker, K. H. Pre-experimental set in 
distraction experiments. J. gen. Psychol., 193i, 
16, 471-488.—The writer suggests that the results 
of distraction experiments may be greatly affected 
by varying attitudes and conditions of the subjects 
To prove his point he had 7 groups of 10 subjects 
each perform oral serial addition for 10 sessions, 
under alternating quiet and noisy conditions. Two 
groups were told that distraction retarded work, two 
others that it speeded work, and one group that 
distraction had an initial retarding effect, but later 
aided work; 2 groups had uncontrolled attitudes 
The attitudes in general had the expected effect 00 
performance, but the results from individual su) 
jects were complicated by the effects of previous!) 
existing attitudes. It was also shown that knowledg 
of a subject's own results is not as effective a motivat: 
ing device as is comparison with the scores of others 
—H. Schlosberg (Brown). 
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5004. Erb, M. B. The memorial forms of ap- 
prehension. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 343-375.— 
The present study undertook to investigate several 


westions dealing with the problem of the part 
slaved by remembering in the process of appre- 


hension. In the first part of the experiment 5 trained 
S's were presented with series of words, questions, 
familiar objects, sounds, etc., and required to report 
»pon the process of apprehending them. ‘Memorial 
apprehensions’’ are defined as those which have a 
temporal reference to the personal history of S. 
In the second part of the experiment the S’s were 
presented with 10 series of pictures, each series having 
5 simple line drawings telling a story. They were 
required to report and then to reproduce the pictures. 
Here as in the first part results showed that memory 
was only one element; only a small part of the whole, 
which was symbolic of the story, was remembered, 
and this set off the reproduction. The conclusions 
are: “(1) When ‘memory’ is carefully used to mean 
remembrance only, . . . it still presents a number 
{ varietal forms. ... (2) When occasion and 
formal instructions leave the organism free to ap- 
prehend, practically all of the modal varieties of 
perceiving, imagining, and remembering may be 
identified and distinguished in the reports of the 
trained observer. (3) When the organism is pre- 
sented with a series of related occasions which call 
primarily for integration of the entire series .. . , 
the memorial references are very much scantier and 
more infrequent than psychologists have generally 
assumed, the typical substitution for memory being 
a form of comprehending which reconstructs and 
interprets individual scenes as stages in an integral 
narrative. (4) True remembrance, in its various 
forms, may be incited by a great number of occasions, 
the character of the remembrance depending to a 
certain extent upon the character of the inciting 
agent, whether the agent be a word, question, 
picture, possession, or melodic phrase.’—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

5005. Gurnee, H. Maze learning in the collective 
situation. J. Psychol., 1937, 3, 437-443.—42 
individuals and 12 groups were tested on an electric- 
contact maze; the groups went through by plurality 
votes. The superiority of group learning over 
individual learning was five times the 
standard error of the difference. The most efficient 
groups were those composed all or nearly all of one 
sex. The chief advantage of the group situation was 
evidently a scattering of individual errors; rein- 
forcement by social stimuli appeared also to be 
present.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 

5006. Hanfmann, E., & Kasanin, J. A method 
for the study of concept formation. J. Psychol., 
1937, 3, 521-540.—This paper describes a test of 
concept formation adapted from Sakharov and 
Vigotsky, who employed it for the study of concep- 
tual thinking in psychotic patients. The test had 
ts Origin in a method employed by Ach for studying 
the development of concepts. It consists, in general, 
i confronting S with a number of meaningless 
jects and a number of meaningless words between 
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which the S is made to discover relationships through 
prolonged demonstrations and manipulations. The 
method has been productive in the study of schizo- 
phrenic thinking as employed by Vigotsky and by 
the authors. The materials and the administration 
of the test are described. Two test records are given, 
and standard instructions are appended.—J. McV. 
Hunt (Brown). 

5007. Hische, W. Technisch-praktisches Ver- 
halten und technisch-konstruktives Denken. (The 
technical-practical relationship and_ technical-con- 
structive thinking.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1937, 98, 
157—202.—To discover the additional factor involved 
in problem solving, the author experiments in a 
comparison of the more practical meeting of a 
technical situation with the thinking-through ap- 
proach. 850 subjects, of widely different ages, 
interests and school progress, were used. A high 
percentage find the application of a principle diffi- 
cult, a circumstance to be accounted for only on the 
hypothesis that an added mental ability is involved. 
The ability to visualize a result, which is funda- 
mental in constructive thinking, is possessed by only 
afew. Many technical workers who cannot function 
in constructive thinking can be useful in a practi- 
cal way.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 

5008. Humphreys, L. G. The factor of time in 
pursuit rotor learning. J. Psychol., 1937, 3, 429- 
436.—The study reported here verifies the unusual 
results in the learning of a mirror-vision co-ordina- 
tion published by Snoddy (see IX: 5026). Snoddy’s 
evidence indicated the presence of two opposed 
processes in learning the mirror-vision co-ordination; 
the author’s work confirms Snoddy’s results on 
another form of motor task (pursuit rotor learning). 
—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


5009. Kindt, J. J. Untersuchung iiber Subjekt, 
Akt und Gegenstand des Denkens. (An investiga- 
tion on the subject, act and object of thought.) 
Schrammberg: Gatzer & Hahn, 1936. Pp. 111.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

5010. Kuribayasi, U. Intelligenzpriifung von 
Volksschulkindern, Mittelschiilern und -schiilerin- 
nen, sowohl in einer kleinen Stadt als in einem 
kleinen Dorf in der Provinz Miyagi. (Intelligence 
tests of elementary school children, middle-school 
boys and girls, of a small town and a small village in 
Miyagi Province.) Tohoku psychol. Fol., 1936, 4, 
71-92.—U. Kuribayasi (Sendai). 

5011. Lambercier,M. L’expérience del’ “espéce 
unique” chez deux singes cynocéphales. (Experi- 
ment on “uniqueness’’ in two baboons.) Arch. 
Psychol., Geneve, 1935, 25, 179-198.—The experi- 
ment consisted in the repeated choice of the one of 
three boxes which was the only one of its kind. The 
method was derived from that of ‘pulling in’ used 
by Robinson and by Kliiver. The author studied 
the factors which influenced the behavior of the 
monkeys and the situation as a whole. Both 
monkeys entirely failed, one of them having been 
given 600 trials. What were the causes for this 
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failure? They might depend upon the monkeys’ 
application of preferred behavior sequences arising 
from different sensori-motor patterns which the 
animals exhausted progressively and successively. 
The patterns arose, were developed, and waned in an 
independent fashion, with constant overlapping. 
It might be only after complete exhaustion of the 
animal's resources based on these primary patterns, 
which were found inadequate for the choice of the 
required relationship, that the experimenter might 
see the appearance of new forms of activity (in so 
far as the animal's organization would permit)— 
forms of activity capable of leading to the beginning 
of learning.—M. R. Lambercier (Geneva). 

5012. Langer, W. C. An investigation of the 
positive transfer effects in the learning of a sensori- 
motor task. J. Psychol., 1937, 3, 371-379.—A study 
of the transfer of training between the learning of 
a complicated sensori-motor pattern by a trial-and- 
error method is reported. As conclusions based 
upon averages proved of little value because of 
marked individual differences between the subjects 
in the presence or absence or in the amount of 
positive transfer, an attempt to relate amount of 
transfer to personal characteristics was made. A 
tendency for extraverts to exhibit more positive 
transfer than is exhibited by introverts was un- 
covered, and this tendency was related to the differ- 
ences in the type of schema employed in the learning 
by these types of persons. These findings suggest 
to the author that more may be discovered about 
learning if one concentrates upon the individual 
learner instead of the subjects as a group.— J. McV. 
Hunt (Brown). 


5013. Marshall, C. R. The influence of moderate 
and severe intoxication on remembering. Brit. 
J. Psychol., 1937, 28, 18-27.—Simple tasks such as 
repeating the Lord's Prayer and word series, and 
answering simple questions, were performed by the 
author when under the influence of various con- 
centrations of nitrous oxide and of acetylene. Even 
under severe intoxication approaching unconscious- 
ness, remembering was good, though writing was 
affected; there was a strong tendency to reduplicate 
letters.— M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


5014. Milisen, R. The effect of training upon the 
handedness preference of the rat in an eating 
activity. Psychol. Monogr., 1937, 49, No. 1, 234— 
243.—Rats of various ages were forced to use either 
the left or the right “‘hand” for long periods of time. 
Their preference for either was tested in some cases 
before and in others after the training. On the 
whole the study indicated that native sidedness is 
more powerful than environmental influence. The 
following conclusions are drawn: ‘‘1. Handedness of 
some but not all rats can be changed by training. 
2. Handedness can not be explained solely on the 
basis of either habit formation or innate tendencies, 
but rather by an interaction between them. 3. 
Disability of the preferred hand does not seem to 
influence handedness preference. 4. The older the 
animal becomes, the more firmly fixed his handedness 
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preference seems to become. 5. Female rats seer 
to be more easily shifted in their handedness prefer. 
ence than male rats."’ The last conclusion js oj 
special interest “‘since we know of relatively great 
sex differences in stuttering, reading disability 
spelling disability, color blindness, and shifted 
handedness among human beings.”— K. F. Myen. 
zinger (Colorado). 

5015. Muenzinger, K. F., & Dove, C. C. Seria) 
learning: I. Gradients of uniformity and variability 
produced by success and failure of single responses, 
J. gen. Psychol., 1937, 16, 403-413.—In each of 4 
experiments ‘“‘The subjects tried to find and fixate 
the correct number response to each word in a series 
of stimulus words presented several times without 
interruption.”” As a result of these experiments the 
law of effect is given the following formulation 
“In serial learning, success produces a gradient of 
uniformity of behavior, that is, not only does the 
successful response itself tend to be repeated but also 
the contiguous responses before and after it in a 
degree diminishing with increasing distance from 
the successful behavior; failure or frustration 
produces a gradient of variability of behavior, that 
is, not only does the unsuccessful response tend to 
be varied but also the contiguous responses before 
and after it in a degree diminishing with the increas- 
ing distance from the unsuccessful response."—J., 
Schlosberg (Brown). 

5016. Neff, W. S. Perceiving and symbolizing: 
an experimental study. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 


376-418.—The present study was undertaken with 
the purpose of throwing light upon the manner in 


which the “higher psychological processes” of 
comprehending and symbolizing are related to the 
simpler process of perceiving. In the first part of 
the experiment the 5 trained S’s were presented in 
haphazard order and for an indefinite period of 
time with 10 series of pictures; each series had § 
members, ranging from a complete representation 
of the object (apple, horse, man, etc.) to highly 
conventionalized and symbolic figures. S reported 
on each picture in detail. The second part of the 
experiment was planned to throw light on the process 
of symbolizing. The stimuli were 100 drawings, 
four of each of 25 objects. Each set of 4 consisted of 
one realistic drawing, a generalized drawing (rep- 
resenting no particular member of the class), 4 
highly conventionalized, abstract drawing, and a 
symbolic drawing, e.g., a doormat with “welcome’’ 
in the house series. In presenting the stimuli |? 
sets of 4 were given in the order from most realistic 
to most symbolic, and 13 sets in the opposite direc- 
tion, and they were presented both irregularly and in 
direct sequence. Later all 4 pictures were presented 
simultaneously. The results indicate that the 
process of apprehension itself involves several 
activities: figurational, depictive, abstractive, genet 
alized, and symbolical. These 5 modes tend to 
appear under somewhat different conditions, the 
symbolizing mode being dependent on somewhat 
more complex conditions than the others. “In 
general, we have indicated the primary manner 0 
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iorivation of ‘understanding’ from perceiving, our 

» modes constituting steps or levels from the most 
apprehension of objects to a consideration of 
significance.’—D. E. Johannsen 


ros topical 
Skidmore). 

3017. Ohwaki, Y. Experimentelle Beitrige zur 
Lehre vom Vorstellungsverlauf bei aufgabefreiem 
Bewusstsein. (Experimental contributions to the 
ioctrine of the course of ideas in the task-free 
consciousness.) Tohoku psychol. Fol., 1937, 4, 
159-200.—10 subjects were set to work on Mosso’s 
ergograph with monotonous and slow muscular 

vement during 15 to 30 minutes. The work was 
soon automatized and the subjects began to think 
involuntarily of various past experiences. At last 

a the third phase of consciousness) came ideas of 
events in childhood or of the distant native land. 
\t this stage the work curve dropped off astonish- 
ingly. These appearances of ideas cannot be 
explained by the laws of association, or by mediate 
association or the perseveration theory. Such ideas 

deeply and continuously in consciousness and 
make up a part of our psychological ego.— Y. 

hwaki (Sendai). 

5018. Oldfield, R. C. Some recent experiments 
bearing on ‘internal inhibition.’ Brit. J. Psychol., 
1937, 28, 28-42.—In experiments on auditory 
fatigue and the habituation of the eye-blink in 
humans, on satiation in feeding in rats, and on the 

onse in the last abdominal ganglion in the cock- 
roach (experiments performed by various research 
students at the Cambridge Psychological Labo- 
tory), a condition similar to Pavlov’s “internal 


inhibition’’ was set up, which could be removed by 


some other (disinhibiting) stimulus. Two conditions 

were found to be favorable to the production of 

internal inhibition: (1) uniformity of sensory field, 
failure of the response to satisfy a drive.—M. D. 
rnon (Cambridge, England). 


5019. Pauli, R. Mehrfachbarkeit und Enge des 
Bewusstseins. (Diversity and range of the span 
ft consciousness.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1937, 98, 
11/-233.—Psychology has from early times con- 
cerned itself with the problem whether attention 
could be given to two or more things simultaneously. 
Recently this problem has challenged research for a 
scientific solution. Some of these attempts are 
reviewed by the author and his own investigations 
are explained. He claims that his findings agree 
with those of the school of Ach.—A. B. Herrig 
Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


5020. Rey, A. Choix adapté précédant la prise de 
conscience. (Adaptive choice before conscious 
formulation.) Arch. Psychol., Genve, 1935, 25, 
15/-178.—In his introduction Claparéde discusses 
the problem of the graded steps in acquisition found 
in perceiving a relationship. This phenomenon is 
particularly well illustrated in the experiment called 
espéce unique,’’ which consists in the choice of the 
ne of three boxes which is the only one of its kind. 
Rey 8 studies deal with experiments on 15 children 
‘rom 4 to 7 years of age and on a group of adults. 
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The latter succeéded very quickly through a process 
of interaction, which was rich in hypotheses and 
simultaneous controls but which was consequently 
difficult to analyze. Results obtained from the work 
with the children demonstrated the existence of 
several types of conduct scaled according to the 
increasing age of the subjects: selection behavior 
without any possible learning of the problem; 
progressive learning through a sensori-motor accom- 
modation but without comprehension and without 
possible transfer; and a more or less rapid progressive 
success with accommodation preceding the final 
conscious awareness (which was indicated by a 
verbal formulation of the law). The author shows 
the role of intellectual activity: the choice and 
adjustment of hypotheses to the data of the experi- 
ence as a function of the end toward which the 
individual is tending. The sensori-motor accom- 
modation employed was not determined.—M. R. 
Lambercier (Geneva). 


5021. Rey, A. Les conduites conditionnées du 
cobaye. (Conditioned behavior in the guinea pig.) 
Arch. Psychol., Geneve, 1936, 25, 217-312.—The 
problem studied was that of generalized motor 
behavior initiated in the guinea pig by an auditory 
or visual stimulus (the conditioned stimulus) 
followed by an electric shock (the positive stimulus). 
The reaction was flight, which included jumping 
over an obstacle. The experiment box was either 
a rectangular one composed of three compartments 
through which the guinea pig was trained to jump first 
in one direction and then in the other, or a circular 
box composed of six compartments through which 
the animal could pursue its course indefinitely in 
the same direction. The problem dealt with the 
animal’s reaction to electric shock and to the 
conditioned stimulus, and with the progressive 
changes in the time records of the conditioned 
reaction. About 20 animals were used. Five phases 
were distinguishable in the behavior patterns, from 
the absence of any reaction to the conditioned 
stimulus to a behavior which was automatized and 
stable at the time of reaction. The author did not 
find any total transfer of the behavior initiated by 
the positive stimulus, which was on the reflex plane, 
to the conditioned behavior. The former stage was 
especially concerned with creating and maintaining 
the dominant impulse and with determining a crude 
form of accommodation, while the latter (the condi- 
tioned behavior) was further improved to a high 
degree so that it was completely adjusted to the 
environmental conditions. Extinction of the condi- 
tioned behavior seemed to be the result of a com- 
bination of the physiological wearing out of the 
conditioned stimulus and the progressive inhibitory 
action of the permanent stimuli. The conditioned 
behavior was also subject to alteration whenever 
external causes of inhibition interposed. The author 
points out the possibilities of this method for use in 
the study of the repercussion on conditioned behavior 
of states of excitability in the animal aroused by 
certain pharmacodynamic agents. He also studied 
the antagonism of conditioned behavior with behav- 
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ior arising from alimentary or sexual stimuli.—WM. 
R. Lambercier (Geneva). 

5022. Susukita, T. Uber die wahrnehmungs- 
miissige Vorstellungsbilder. (On memory images of 
a perceptual character.) Tohoku psychol. Fol., 
1937, 5, 1-20.—Generally speaking, the memory 
image is more faded, more changeable and more 
defective than the perception image. However, it 
is sometimes so vivid that it seems like a perception 
image. The author regards such an extraordinarily 
vivid memory image in a conditioning-genetic way, 
and concludes that the extraordinary vividness of 
the memory image may be attributed primarily to 
the “Sam&dhi” state of the subject. From this 
point of view he presents arguments concerning the 
so-called eidetic image.—7. Susukita (Sendai). 

5023. Unger, W. Der Einfluss der Reizstirke auf 
das Lernen und Behalten von Reihen tachistoskopi- 
scher Punktgruppen. (The influence of intensity 
of the stimulus upon learning and retaining of rows 
of points exposed tachistoscopically.) Arch. ges. 
Psychol., 1937, 98, 73-122.—This experitaent at- 
tempts to verify by the Schlegel method the law 
of the influence of the factor of brightness in the 
visual field upon learning and recall. The article 
explains at length this method of isolating the 
specific factors to be studied. By use of diagrams 
the author describes his apparatus, its use, and its 
variation from the Schlegel technique. Tables of 
results are given, with detailed interpretation of the 
influence of intensity upon the factors studied. 
The experiment throws light on eidetic imagery.— 
A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers 
College). 

5024. Wagner, L. Verstand, Geist, Intellekt. 
(Understanding, mind, intellect.) 2Z. Menschenk., 
1936/37, 12,5 f.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


5025. Zangwill, O. L. A study of the significance 
of attitude in recognition. Brit. J. Psychol., 1937, 
28, 12-17.—If the attitude that marked the original 
presentation of a given ink-blot (e.g. that it would 
look like an animal) was replaced by a different 
attitude on re-presentation (e.g. that it would look 
like mountain scenery), recognition failed to occur 
with 63.3% of subjects. In a control experiment 
in which no such attitudes were inculcated, correct 
recognition occurred with 90% of subjects. In the 
first experiment the nature of the perceptual re- 
sponse on re-presentation is likely to differ signifi- 
cantly from that of the original response. The 
differences concern: (1) those features and relation- 
ships which dominate in the perceived pattern, (2) 
that particular organization of past experiences 
which is operative in co-determining the perceptual 
response. It is concluded that recognition is likely 
to occur only if the perceptual response to a given 
pattern of peripheral stimulation be co-determined 
on both original and subsequent occasions by the 
same schema.— M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

5026. Zankov, L. V. The development of memory 
in morons: I. Experimental observations. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1937, 16, 415-426.—200 morons, ranging 
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from 9 to 15 years in age, served as subjects in group 
memory experiments. The subjects were asked ;, 
reproduce lists of isolated words, drawings, paired 
related words, and pairs of words in which the, had 
to invent connections. An analysis of the resy\ 
shows “‘that the development of the memorn 

morons during the school period proceeds chies, 
on the basis of development of the higher forms ,j 
memory, the intelligent voluntary (volitional) r. 
membering and the reproducing logical memor, 
The visual-object type of memory and the memoria. 
tion by rote show but slight development during the 
school age.” Educational implications are sy 
gested.—H. Schlosberg (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 4893, 4925, 4975, 4976, 4073 
5045, 5048, 5103, 5157, 5276, 5293, 5360, 5379,} 
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5027. Bagchi, B. K. An electromyographic study 
with respect to speed of movement and latency, 
disparate and reciprocal innervation, attention and 
relaxation. Psychol. Monogr., 1937, 49, No. | 
128-172.—The purpose of this study was to investi. 
gate the relationships between certain physiological 
and psychological processes. As regards the relation 
between speed of voluntary movement of the fore. 
arm and action current latency for the biceps or its 
leading head it was found that the faster the speed 
the shorter was the latency. ‘In the so-called 
reciprocal innervation of antagonistic muscles it was 
found that when the agonist acted against gravity 
and friction the antagonist did not relax but c- 
operated,’’ with lags of various degrees depending 
on the speeds. “It was concluded that in the volun- 
tary movement of the forearm of an intact organism 
there was no absolute reciprocal innervation.” 
“The two heads of the biceps were not innervated 
simultaneously in movement against gravity.” 
Discharges in passive movement and in strained 
attention, and in voluntary movement against 
gravity after relaxation, were also investigated— 
K. F. Muensinger (Colorado). 

5028. Bills, A. G. Fatigue in mental work. 
Physiol. Rev., 1937, 17, 436-453.—From a review of 
the literature it is concluded that continuous mental 
work produces fatigue which is proportional to the 
length, rate and difficulty of the task. The fatigue 
manifests itself in three ways, feeling-tone decre- 
ment, output decrement, and organic change. 
Mental performance is discontinuous, being inter- 
rupted by short pauses or blocks which increase in 
length and frequency in proportion to the length and 
difficulty of the task. There is transfer of fatigue 
in one mental task to other mental tasks in pro 
portion to their similarity. There is not muc 
transfer of fatigue between mental and muscular 
work. Recovery from mental fatigue progresses até 
negatively accelerated rate, occurring most rapidly 
during the first few minutes.—M. A. Rubin (Worces 
ter State Hospital). 
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5029. Brauer, R. Der Rhythmus in der Welt. 
Rhythm in the world.) | Arch. ges. Psychol., 1937, 
98, 143-153.—Many misunderstandings and dis- 
ements as to the meaning of the word rhythm 
re revealed in studies by literary critics. The 
author quotes from many writers, English, German, 
and French, showing the varied concepts applied to 
the word. True rhythm exists only in nature. Man 
nev er acquires it to the perfection manifest in 
natural things. It is a law of nature.—A. B. Herrig 
Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


5030. Buxton, C. E., & Crosland, H. R. The 
concept of ‘eye preference.’ Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 
49, 458-461.—The purposes of the present research 
were to determine (1) the statistical reliability of 
simple performance tests of eye preference, and (2) 
the degree of relationship between such tests. 
Tests representative of each of the four major types 
were used, and each was repeated 10 times on 86 
naive S's. The tests used were: (1) manuscope, (2) 
hole-in-card, (3) ring-sighting, and (4) aiming. 
Handedness was controlled in the first 3 tests. For 
any single trial a score of + 1 was given if S used the 
right, and of — 1 if he used the left eye; an S’s total 
score for one complete test could, therefore, vary 
fom — 10 to + 10. The reliabilities of the 4 tests 
range from .87 to .96; for the pooled scores on all 
4tests itis .92. Correlations between the four tests, 
however, do not suggest a unitary trait of eye prefer- 
ence, since they vary between .44 (manuscope- 
sighting) and .71 (sighting-aiming). The average 
52. It is suggested that possibly eye preference, 


agre 


a 


fx 


s 
like hand preference, may be ‘“‘better defined in 
terms of the number of activities for which an eye is 
preferred.” —D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

[A study of the semi-circular 


apparatus through stimulation of a “primary’’ post- 
rotatory nystagmus by means of the Buys-Rijlant 


5031. Buys, E. 


chair.] Valsalva, 1937, 13, No. 3.—The author 

describes the technique of rotatory vestibular 

stimulation by means of the Buys-Rijlant chair, an 

apparatus of such precision that a very exact method 

lor the quantitative analysis of vestibular reflex 

— has been made available-—L. Canestrelli 
ome). 


5032. Darrow, C. W. The equation of the gal- 
vanic skin reflex curve: I. The dynamics of reaction 
in relation to excitation-background. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1937, 16, 285-309.—‘“‘In order to provide 
a basis for determining the psychological correlates 
ol various components of the galvanic skin reflex 
curve, an attempt has been made to analyze it 
on dynamic principles into its essential determiners 
or parameters. Several, though possibly not all, 
important aspects of the curve have been identified 
and means for their measurement have been sug- 
gested. An equation relating these components has 
deen derived. Obviously the primary aim at this 
time has not been to find the simplest formulation 
hor to use the fewest possible parameters, but to 
‘eparate, identify, and provide a basis for interpret- 
ing the various aspects of the response.” ‘A tenta- 
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tive consideration of the possible significance of the 
various components of the curve has been offered 
on the basis of available related evidence.’ ‘‘The 
method appears especially applicable to the study 
of aspects of neurophysiological organization and 
function which are disturbed in psychopathological 
conditions.’ —H. Schlosberg (Brown). 


5033. Dorcus, R. M., & Mowrer, O. H. An 
experimental analysis of the vestibular pointing 
test. Ann. Otol., etc., St. Louis, 1936, 45, 33-57.— 
The reaction of the subject in ‘‘past-pointing”’ after 
rotation may be an unconscious correction to com- 
pensate for the sensation of vertigo, or it may be due 
to a change in the muscle tone on the two sides of the 
body. The authors find the reaction to be variable 
in normal subjects, and they were unable to show 
that it could be influenced by hypnotic suggestion. 
When the subjects were required to execute an arm 
movement without objective reference the effect of 
rotation was much more consistent. It is suggested 
that the vestibular stimulation arising from rotation 
does induce a definite tonic imbalance in the arm 
muscles which the subject senses proprioceptively 
and tries to correct when the pointing reaction has 
an external reference. This compensation may be 
inadequate and past-pointing occurs. When the 
movement is exaggerated the past-pointing is in the 
opposite direction. Because of the variability of the 
reaction in normal subjects the test does not appear 
to have any diagnostic significance—D. J. Ingle 
(Mayo Foundation). 


5034. Drenkhahn, —. Das dominierende Auge. 
(The dominating eye.) Dtsch. Militdérarzt, 1937, 2, 
212.—- Investigations on left- and right-eyed soldiers 
showed that it is not the better but the dominating 
eye which is used in sighting. Evidently visual 
acuity is not a determinant of eye dominance, but 
the latter is determined by a certain cortical function 
which gives one, probably the near-sighted eye, 
greater preference than the other.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

5035. Dybowski, M. La formation de la volonté 
et les races. (The formation of will and the races.) 
Kwart. psychol., 1937, 9, 13-28.—Anthropological 
measurements were made of 225 subjects to whom 
the author had given tests for volitional choice. 
He found about the same relationship between 
anthropological measurements, characteristic of 
racial types, and temperament as had some earlier 
investigators; but there were often divergences 
between anthropological type and mode of behavior. 
For this reason the author suggests that still more 
changes in temperament and consequent behavior 
can be brought about by educating the will. He 
found that weak-willed people could be influenced 
advantageously more than strong-willed ones. He 
suggests this mode of education for improving 
different racial characteristics in different national 
groups.—T. M. Abel (Trade Extension Classes, 
New York). 


5036. Eccles, J. C., & Magladery, J. W. Rhyth- 
mic responses of smooth muscle. J. Physiol., 
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1937, 90, 68-99.—The electrical and mechanical 
behavior of contracting smooth muscle is described. 
A mechanism for the spontaneous rhythmic behavior 
of this type of muscle is proposed.—M. A. Rubin 
(Worcester State Hospital). 


5037. Fenz, E. Kérperbau und Handschrift. 
(Physical type and handwriting.) Z. Menschenk., 
1936-1937, 12, 187-—204.—Fenz tries by an original 
method to unite Kretschmer's and Enke’s teachings 
in regard to the relations between physical type and 
handwriting with Klages’ characterological inter- 
pretation of script, and thereby to approach the 
psychophysical basic component of all forms of 
handwriting. The study is based on specimens from 
1500 persons.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


5038. Fischel, W. Die Affektdusserungen und 
das Gefiihlsleben der Tiere in wissenschaftlicher 
Beurteilung. (Emotional expressions and the feeling 
life of animals from the scientific point of view.) Z. 
Tierpsychol., 1937, 1, 66-77.—Excitement, as the 
clearest sign of emotion, offers the beginning for a 
closer study of animals as well as man. It has an 
inner cause in hormones and metabolic rates. 
Behavioral release is determined by the environ- 
ment, whether this be neutral, attractive or repul- 
sive. The results of excitation are certain tensions 
with drives to activity of certain forms (instinctive 
or learned). With the progressive development of 


the animal world the number of affecting experiences 
has become greater, while the experiences them- 


selves remain unchanged in their nature—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

5039. Fischer, M. H. Uber das Gleichgewicht. 
Tatsachen und Probleme. (Equilibrium; facts and 
problems.) Naturwissenschaften, 1936, 449.—A 
review of the problems of maintenance and testing 
of equilibrium, especially in relation to aviation. 
Fischer objects to the tendency to give a roughly 
mechanistic explanation of ‘‘reflexes’’ without testing 
the conditions for their realization and the state of 
the centers.—P. L. Krieger (Munich). 


5040. Foa, C. hysiological conditions of flying 
at high altitudes. G. Med. milit., 1936, No. 7, 
605-611.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


5041. Gellhorn, E. The influence of carbon 
dioxide in combating the effect of oxygen deficiency 
on psychic processes, with remarks on the funda- 
mental relationship between psychic and physiologic 
reactions. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1937, 93, 1413-1434. 
—Investigations on the neurological basis of psychic 
phenomena have not contributed “to the funda- 
mental problem as to how physiologic and psychic 
processes are interrelated and whether or not the 
same factors which determine the course of events 
on a low physiologic level are equally applicable to 
those processes upon which ‘psychic’ activity is 
based.’’ The most promising line of attack is the 
investigation of the effects of oxygen deficiency on 
various levels of cerebral integration. It was found 
that the typical effect of the O, deficiency on the 
association process, consisting in the increased 
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number of individual responses and the occurrep.; 
of perseverations and dissociations, is complete); 
absent in the same experimental subjects when th 
same O, concentration is inhaled in the presence oj 
3% CO: The results with regard to memory a; 
similar. Handwriting changes and misspellings als, 
occur. The time needed to carry out the number 
cancellations and addition tests is increased under 
O: deficiency, but no such change occurs with the 
CO; combination. In general, memory is the mos 
sensitive process—R. Goldman (Boston Psycho. 
pathic Hospital). an 

5042. Gozzano, M. [Studies on posture reflexes.) 
Atti Soc. ital. Neurol., 1932, 11.—The author gives 
his results from his studies on the influence which 
the following conditions exert on the posture reflexes 
change of position of the head with reference to the 
trunk (tonic reflexes of the neck and limbs); change 
of position of the head with reference to space (the 
tonic labyrinthine reflexes); and the stimulation of 
the labyrinth by means of rotatory, thermal, and 
galvanic tests (the labyrinthine reflexes).— L. Cane. 
trelli (Rome). 


5043. Gruner, W. Uber die Verdnderungen 
primar elektromotorischer Erscheinungen in emp- 
findungsgestirten Hautgebieten. (The changes in 
primary electromotor phenomena in skin areas with 
disturbed sensation.) Z. Nervenheilk., 1936, 141, 
258-278.—Experiments on patients with sensory 
disturbances of the skin demonstrated changes in the 
skin potential in the sense that hyperesthetic areas 
showed a higher positive potential, and hypo- and 
anesthetic areas a more negative potential than the 
control areas. The attempt to use the skin potential 
as an indicator of the general nervous condition of 
the subject was made on a group of patients with 
vegetative disturbances, but the irregularities were 
so great that no special characteristics could be 
recognized for this group.—P. L. Krieger (Munich). 


5044. Hepp, G. Der Aufenthalt in grossen 
Hthen. Seelische und kérperliche Voraussetzungen 
fiir den Bergsteiger. (The inhibitory effect of great 
heights. Mental and physical attitudes of the 
mountain climber.) Bergsteiger, 1937, 7, 479f— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5045. Hilden, A. H. An action current study of 
the conditioned hand withdrawal. Psychol. Monogr. 
1937, 49, No. 1, 173—204.—The purpose of this study 
was to determine by means of the action current 
technique the characteristics of the conditioned 
hand withdrawal, and to differentiate it from the 
voluntary act in the usual reaction-time situation. 
“The records showed that, during establishment, 
the conditioned response appeared first only in the 
form of slight muscular contractions and developed 
to the point where overt movement appeared. 
Extinction presented a reversal of this order o 
events.” “Such a process of growth and decline 
never presented by the voluntary response: the 
first voluntary response is like the last or 4%) 
intermediate response in its general characteristics. 
Differentiation between the conditioned and vou 
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tary movements was also made by subjective reports. 
_K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 

5046. Hunt, W. A., Landis, C., & Jacobsen, C. F. 
Studies of the startle pattern: V. Apes and monkeys. 
| Psychol., 1937, 3, 339-343.—"‘The startle response 

the firing of a revolver shot was studied in 16 
ofrahuman primates with ultra-rapid cinematic 
secording. The pattern of responses was similar to 
that previously described in man. In some aspects 
‘+ showed greater resemblance to the pattern of the 
byman infant in the amount of activity, presence of 
the plantar response, and the occasional absence of 
linking." —J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 

5047. Klasi, J. Uber Geschlechts- und Geistes- 
leben. (Sexual and mental life.) Schweiz. med. 
Wschr., 1936, 11, 1138.—The continuity and un- 
changeableness of the instinctive life of animals 
oriented by the brain stem) yields in man to the 
influence of general mental states and higher needs, 
since his instinctive life has become dependent on 
-erebral influences. The consequent danger to the 
continuance of the species is overcome by the re- 
moval of the time limitations of rutting and the 
longer duration of reproductive capacity. This fact, 
which means increased freedom, brings a social 
responsibility. The disturbances of the sex life due 
to organic brain defects are discussed, together with 
their relationships to constitution, intellectual at- 


tainment, character, and mental defect.—P. L. 


Krieger (Munich). 
5048. Kraines, S. H. The correlation of oxygen 
deprivation with 


intelligence, constitution, and 
blood pressure. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1937, 93, 1435- 
1446.—‘‘There is a definite drop in intelligence (as 
measured by the army alpha test) while breathing 
10 percent oxygen (corresponding to an altitude of 
20,000 feet).’” The decrease in score varies greatly 
with the subject. The increase in number of errors, 
in general, paralleled the decrease in score. Sub- 
jective evaluations of one’s own abilities while under 
low oxygen tensions were wholly inadequate. The 
clinical impression was that asthenic persons showed 
the greatest drop in intelligence and the pyknics 
the least—R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

5049. Landis, C., & Hunt, W. A. Studies of the 
startle pattern. VI. Temporal relations. J. Psy- 
chol., 1937, 3, 487-490.—The temporal sequence of 
the series of reactions of the body following the 
auditory stimulus provided by a pistol shot is 
studied as the ‘‘startle pattern.’’ It is shown to be 
remarkably rapid; the eye blink begins about 40¢ 
alter the shot. The other facial elements follow 
within 100¢. The bodily elements follow in the 
order of their distance from the head, with the 
initiation of the shoulder movement beginning about 
\400 and the knees about 345¢. The whole response 
is completed in 0.3 sec. to 1.5 sec., depending upon 
the intensity of the response.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 
_ 5050. Lorenzoni, L. [Study of lateral movements 
in walking in the symptomatology of injuries. ] Riv. 
previd. Soc., 1936, No. 2, 15-20.—The author de- 
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scribes the characteristic automatic manifestations 
brought on by injury with respect to walking 
movements in the lateral direction. This particular 
kind of gait is of use in the objectivation of injury 
to the legs and in the accurate evaluation of the 
necessity of the use of crutches—JL. Canestrelli 


(Rome). 


5051. Mangiacapra, A. [A contribution to the 
study of the vestibular labyrinth in aviation. Be- 
havior during a long period of time of labyrinthec- 
tomized animals. ] Valsalva, 1937, 13, No. 2.—The 
author studied the behavior, as related to rotatory 
stimuli, of eight labyrinthectomized pigeons 90 days 
after the operation and after 30 days of training on a 
revolving platform. It was found that the phe- 
nomena arising from the equilibrium defect con- 
tinued with only slight ameliorations. The author 
concludes that the muscle sense and vision are not 
able to act vicariously for the vestibular labyrinth, 
a fact which is of great importance for aviation.— 
L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


5052. Miles, D. W. Preferred rates in rhythmic 
response. J. gen. Psychol., 1937, 16, 427-469.— 
Miles investigated the effects of different instructions 
on the temporal characteristics of rhythmic tapping 
with a key. Both a graphic and a counter recording 
system were used. Each of 12 subjects had his own 
preferred range of tapping rates, but this rate was 
affected by the immediately preceding performance 
(tapping under “‘slow’’ or ‘‘fast’’ set). There was 
great variation from subject to subject, ranging 
from 2 to 15 seconds for 10 taps. The subjects were 
also asked to tap in groups of from 2 to 10 taps, 
forming the groups by various means in 4 different 
experiments. The rhythmic tapping showed a 
smaller range of rates than did the non-rhythmic 
performance, largely because of a speeding up of 
slow subjects. There was no constant tendency for 
faster tapping rates in long groups as compared with 
short ones. Other results, as well as detailed data, 
are presented in the paper.—H. Schlosberg (Brown). 


5053. Patterson, M. Action current patterns of 
homologous muscle groups during reflex activity. 
Psychol. Momogr., 1937, 49, No. 1, 205-233.— 
“Action current records of simultaneous bilateral 
reflex responses were taken from the quadriceps 
femoris, gastrocnemius and masseter muscles. Rec- 
ords were taken from both normal and neurological 
cases. The records were analyzed in regard to 
latency, duration of the initial action current, total 
duration of the reflex pattern, number of waves 
occurring during total duration, and frequency of 
action currents. No significant differences in latency 
and pattern of records from homologous muscle 
groups in normal S’s were discovered. . . . There 
was a marked similarity between the reflex patterns 
of two homologous muscles. . . . Evidence was ob- 
tained that the reflex on one side influences the same 
and concurrent reflex on the opposite side... . 
Both latency and pattern of the reflex response of the 
affected side may be altered by unilateral lesion of the 
higher centers.""— K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 
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5054. Pirelli, V. [Contribution to the study of the 
problem of familial transmission of digital papillary 
patterns.] G. Accad. Med. Torino, 1935, 98.—L. 
Canestrelli (Rome). 


5055. Puca, A. Lavoro intellettuale e meta- 
bolismo base. (Mental work and basal metab- 
olism.) Riv. Psicol., 1937, 33, 38-43.—In mental 
as in manual work there is at least some increase in 
basal metabolism. This objective proof of mental 
fatigue might be introduced into differential psy- 
chology in order to determine when subjects are 
exhausted or incapable of doing mental work for 
extended periods——T. M. Abel (Trade Extension 
Classes, New York). 

5056. Reiner, R. Psychologische Untersuchun- 
gen mit dem Autotonographen. (Psychological 
investigations with the autotonograph.) Med. 
Welt, 1936, No. 23.—With the Lange-Hesse instru- 
ment, which makes possible the automatic measure- 
ment and recording of blood pressure for any desired 
period, more than 5000 curves were obtained from 
2000 subjects. They were studied from the stand- 
point of the effect of emotional changes and their 
relationship to temperament and character. Both 
the association experiment and free exploration were 
used. The involvement of the affective life and 
also the unconscious emotional reactions appear 
distinctly. The pattern of the curve is basically 
constant and is changed only by mental diseases. 
With increasing age the affective reaction and 


intensity of feeling decrease proportionally and 


characteristic differences of medical type appear.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5057. Rich, W. H. “Races” and “homing” of 
Pacific salmon. Science, 1937, 86, 122.—The author 
here designates what he means by the use of the term 
“‘races'’ which he has used in previous communica- 
tions regarding the “homing’’ behavior of Pacific 
salmon.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


5058. Rittmeister, J. F. Die klinische und 
biologische Bedeutung des Rossolimo’schen Re- 
flexes. (The clinical and biological significance 
of the Rossolimo reflex.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1936, 38, 239-254—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

5059. Shen, N. C. The color preference of 1368 
Chinese students, with special reference to the most 
preferred color. J. soc. Psychol., 1937, 8, 185-204.— 
847 boys and 521 girls, Chinese senior middle school 
students, were given a test of color preference with 
six saturated Bradley colors: red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, violet and the achromatic white. Paired 
comparisons were used. The results show that the 
order of preference is (from the most preferred 
downward): white, red, blue green, yellow orange, 
and violet. Judgments of preference are quite 
consistent. The fact that the most preferred color 
of the Chinese is white is unusually significant from 
the point of view of race psychology, because in no 
other racial group so far studied has white been 
consistently the most preferred. It is suggested that 
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the Chinese language is probably responsible {, 
this result—E. D. Hunt (Brown). ' 

5060. Simoneit, M. Die mit dem Bewusstsei, 
der Freiheit erfolgende Einstellung und Beeingys. 
sung des Bewusstseins als Kern des Willenser\e 
nisses. Seine phinomenalen Merkmale. (7), 
establishment and modification of consciousnex 
following consciousness of freedom as the nucleys 
of the will experience, and its phenomenal signs 
Arch. ges. Psychol., 1937, 98, 286-296.—The attemp: 
to analyze the act of will carries with it understand. 
ing of how a goal arises in the mind. Will takes 
place in selection of goal, in motivation of activjt, 
and in execution. Possibility for the act of will lies 
in consciousness of the situation, a passive state. 
recognition of power in the self to act, an active state 
and consciousness of accompanying feeling which 
issues in drive. Whatever studies may arise in the 
future of the act of will, Ach must be credited with 
having taken the first step in isolating this mental 
phenomenon.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central 
State Teachers College). 

5061. Sirks, M. J. Der Mutationsbegriff. (Th, 
concept of mutation.) Arch. Rass.- u. GesBio 
1936, 30, 449-457.—Important individual items in 
the mutation concept are treated in connection 
with the general theory, which is still in an unclear 
state.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5062. Smith, C. E. The effect of temperature at 
the poles on the apparent resistance of the skin. 
J. Psychol., 1937, 3, 315-319.—‘*The temperature 
of water in which the subject’s hand was immersed 
for 10 min. before the measurement of the apparent 
skin resistance, and the temperature of the electrode 
solutions, were independently varied. The tempera- 
ture at the junction of the electrodes and the bod; 
appears to be an important factor both in the level 
of the apparent skin resistance and in the change 
from the initial to the final apparent resistance 
during the course of an experiment. The optimal 
temperature conditions seem to obtain when the 
temperatures of the electrodes and of that part of the 
body with which the electrodes are in contact are 
held constant at the normal body temperature.’— 
J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 

5063. Smith, C. E. The effect of changes in the 
temperature and humidity of the air on the ap 
parent skin resistance. J. Psychol., 1937, 3, 325-331. 
—Conditions of neither temperature nor humidity 
tending to upset the temperature equilibrium of the 
body decreased the apparent resistance level of the 
skin. These findings are consistent with those ol 
Sidis and Kalmis and of Cattell, and contrary to 
those of Richter if his way of measuring resistance is 
comparable. Thus, if neither an increase nor an 
accretion of sweat is accompanied by lowered 
resistance, it would seem improbable that the g. s.'. 
is due merely to an increase of sweat.—J. Mc! 
Hunt (Brown). 

5064. Smith, C.E. The effect of adrenalin on the 
apparent resistance of the skin. J. Psychol., 193', 
3, 333-337.—The bodily symptoms of emotion and 
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che experience of “‘cold’’ emotion, which followed 
she injection of adrenalin intramuscularly, had no 
significant effect on the apparent resistance of the 
kin. It would seem, therefore, that the mere 
~esence of adrenalin would not be effective in 


prese! 


oroducing a g. S. f., and furthermore that adrenalin 
does not stimulate the sweat glands, provided the 
sympathetic is intact.—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


5065. Sterzinger,O. Uber eine Methode, Trieb- 
veranlagungen zu umtersuchen. (Concerning a 
method for the investigation of the factor of mental 
irive.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1937, 98, 234-244.— 
The author speaks of the various connotations 
given to the word “‘drive’’ in psychology, and the 
dificulty encountered in the discovery of innate 
drives, so-called “‘instincts.”” He accepts the 
classification made of these by McDougall and 
describes them, with their distinctive behavior 
oatterns and accompanying emotions. He experi- 
ments with pictures designed to arouse each of these 
irives, notes the reaction of the subject to them, 
and studies these behavior patterns. The author 
evaluates this method of procedure for arriving at 
conclusions in this field —A. B. Herrig (Michigan 
Central State Teachers College). 


5066. Strughold, H. Das Zentralnervensystem 
und die Sinnesorgane in grossen Héhen. (The 
central nervous system and the sense organs at high 
altitudes.) Luftfahrtmedizin, 1936-37, 1, 58-64.— 
1 “circulation-stable” (kreislaufstabilen) subjects 
there is uneasiness at altitudes of 4000 to 5000 meters, 
followed by increased activity and euphoria. This 
leads gradually, between 6000 and 8000 meters, to 
a state resembling sleep, until in some subjects the 
onset of the crisis shows itself in mild clonus-like 
convulsions, principally of the upper extremities. 
Subsequently there is loss of consciousness. Differ- 
ences in speed of ascent, bodily constitution, etc., 
also play a role. In “circulation-labile” (kreislauf- 
labilen) subjects, between 5000 and 6000 meters a 
ollapse often appears unexpectedly. With respect 

aviation, ‘“‘absolute’’ are more important than 
relative’ position and movement sensations. Be- 
tween 6000 and 7000 meters the writer finds dis- 
turbances of skin-pressure sensations; vestibular 
function probably breaks down at great heights; 
the visual field undergoes demonstrable shrinkage 
at heights of 6000 to 8000 meters; a reduction in the 
upper range of hearing is apparent at 5000 meters 
Strycken-Schaefer); and smell becomes unstable 
below the critical boundaries. The lactic-acid con- 
tent of the central nervous system, following oxygen 
ceprivation, rose considerably at great heights.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


5067. Tatibana, Y. Color feelings of the Japanese. 
l, The inherent emotional effects of colors. Tohoku 
Psychol. Fol., 1937, 5, 21-46.—The inherent value 
ot color feeling is the emotional effect which is 
connected with no meaning other than color for it- 
sell alone, and the expressive effect varies with any 
object on which it is found. The experiment was 
carried out with 65 Japanese college men and 36 
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women by the questionnaire method. The subjects 
were to judge their color feeling first from memory 
and next in perception. As for the perceptual 
colors, the inherent emotional values are excitant 
calm in red-blue-green, warm-cold in orange-blue, 
and both bright-dim and light-heavy in yellow- 
violet. It is remarkable that white in perception 
has, as is not true in memory, a colder value than 
black has.— Y. Tatibana (Sendai). 

5068. Uexkiill, J. v. Das Problem des Heim- 
findens bei Menschen und Tieren. (The problem of 
homing in men and animals.) Z. ges. Naturwiss., 
1937, 2, 457-467.—Every vertebrate carries about, 
as a product of semicircular-canal function, an in- 
visible but effective system of coordinates which 
divides the surrounding space into six parts (right 
left, above-below, before-behind) and gives to each 
part a qualitatively distinct spatial tone. Otherwise 
expressed, there exists in the spatial milieu an en- 
during spatial gradient (Raumgefdlle) that extends 
from all sides toward the subject as its focal point. 
This explains the assurance with which animals find 
their way, particularly their way home.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

5069. Vondracek, V. Farmakologie duSe. (The 
pharmacology of the mind.) Prague: 1935.—This 
is an attempt to describe the effects of drugs on 
perception, affect, volition and thinking. A kind of 
phenomenological toxicology, it touches upon drug 
addiction in animals, gives a_historico-cultural 
picture of opium, comments on the relation of 
choline and acetylcholine to anxiety states, and 
adds a discussion of the psychiatric implications of 
insulin. (Summary in German: Jnt. Z. Psychoanal., 
1937, 23, 319-320.)—H. J. Wegrocki (Minnesota). 


5070. Wirth, W. Die Zeitverhiltnisse bei schnel- 
lem rechtshindigen Taktieren mit und ohne 
Nebenaufgabe der Rhythmisierung. (The tempo 
element in speed of right-handed tapping with and 
without the accompaniment of rhythm.) Arch. 
ges. Psychol., 1937, 98, 245-278.—The author com- 
ments on the contribution that Ach has made to 
psychology in his studies of the will and accompany- 
ing time-reaction studies. The author himself at- 
tempts a study of rhythm in this connection, with 
the influence that increase of time has upon regu- 
larity and precision of motor reactions. He explains 
the use of Wundt’s chronograph. Several statistical 
tables reveal his findings. He opens up several other 
possibilities for the study of this relationship of 
rhythm to the determining act of will.—A. B. Herrig 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


[See also abstracts 4899, 4903, 4944, 4958, 4970, 
4974, 4982, 4997, 5014, 5117, 5121, 5133, 5148, 
5175, 5180, 5184, 5214, 5227, 5232, 5240, 5290, 
5310, 5323, 5324, 5325. | 
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5071. Calligaris, G. [Telepathy and telediag- 
nosis. ] Undine: Bianco, 1935. Pp. 291. L. 25.— 
The first part deals with telepathy, the second with 
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telepathy, telesthesia, and telediagnosis.— L. Canes- 
trelli (Rome). 


5072. Costa, A. Sogni di fanciulli ciechi e 
semiveggenti. (Dreams of children who are totally 
and partially blind.) Riv. Psicol., 1937, 33, 44-51. 
—About 80 dreams of 15 blind children between the 
ages of 7 and 12 were analyzed. Of these children 
12 were totally blind, mostly since infancy, and 3 
were partially blind. All but one were of normal 
intelligence. Among the totally blind there was a 
great dearth of visual phenomena in the dream 
content, but a great frequency of kinesthetic experi- 
ences, mostly restraining and sudden, accompanied 
by unpleasant sounds. Through these dreams can 
be seen the attitude of insufficient independence or 
inferiority —7. M. Abel (Trade Extension Classes, 
New York). 

5073. Cutore, G. eyond the limits of psycho- 
sensory perceptions. | Riv. sanit. sicil., 1936, No. 
15, 815-825.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 

5074. Foa, C. [Life, death, and after-existence. ] 
Atti Soc. ital. Progr. Sci., 1936, 1, 122-142.—L. 
Canestrelli (Rome). 

5075. Freud,S. Die endliche und die unendliche 


Analyse. (The concluded and the unconcluded 
analysis.) Int. Z. Psychoanal., 1937, 23, 209-240.— 


Since our concept of what constitutes the norm in 
mental health is an ideal one, there is no real basis 
for using ‘‘achievement of normality” as the criterion 


for concluding an analysis. Relative amelioration 
of the disturbing symptoms, as judged by the ana- 
lyst, is, in effect, the only standard. Three factors 
determine the chances for therapeutic success: (1) 
the nresence or absence of traumas in the etiology 
of the neurosis; (2) the strength of the impulses 
involved; and (3) the plasticity of the ego. The 
therapeutic problem in analysis revolves about the 
patient's relation to his castration complex. In 
women this manifests itself as penis-envy, a positive 
striving for possession of the male genital organ; in 
man, as a resistance against a passive attitude 
toward other men (Adler’s “masculine protest’’).— 
H. J. Wegrocki (Minnesota). 


5076. Jones, E. Die Zukunft der Psychoanalyse. 
(The future of psychoanalysis.) Int. Z. Psychoanal., 
1937, 23, 241-249.—A talk delivered on the occasion 
of the opening of the new home of the Viennese 
Psychoanalytical Society. The author believes that 
while potential lay analysts should not be entirely 
excluded from didactic analyses, the attempt should 
be made to ally psychoanalysis more closely with all 
that medical training implies. He is in favor of a 
stricter form of training for all future analysts and 
would advocate a more rigid choice of candidates. 
He doubts whether there will be any fundamental 
changes in technique in the future, but believes that 
psychoanalytic theory may receive new stimulus 
and orientation from such fields as biochemistry 
and comparative psychology. He sees little hope of 
significant contributions from the fields of sociology 
and anthropology.—H. J. Wegrocki (Minnesota). 
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5077. Karpf, F.B. Dynamic relationship therapy 
IV. Rank’s dynamic relationship psychology. <,- 
Work Technique, 1937, 2, 155-165.—In her third ana 
last article under this title the author discusses +i, 
psychotherapy of Otto Rank as compared with tha, 
of Freud, Adler, and Jung. The concepts which 
form the basis of Rank’s method of approach ar 
described and his points of departure with respec: 
to therapeutic technique are summarized —y 
Keller (Brown). 


5078. Lewin, K. Psychoanalysis and topologica) 
psychology. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1937, 1, 2)- 
212.—Lewin lists and discusses the points of agree. 
ment and disagreement between psychoanalyti 
theory and the theory of topological psycholog, 
The points of disagreement are illustrated by , 
discussion of the concept of regression as it js 
handled by both schools. Since psychoanalysis 
handles chiefly historical problems and _topologica! 
psychology chiefly systematic problems, cooperation 
between the two approaches should prove fruitfy!— 
J. F. Brown (Kansas). 


5079. Mayer, F. La structure du réve. Des 
rapports entre le réve, le langage des gestes et |e 
langage oral. (The structure of dreams. The 
relationship between the dream and the language 
of gestures and oral language.) Arch. Psychol, 
Genéve, 1935, 25, 129—156.—The form of dreams has 
been neglected up to the present time in favor of 
the study of dream content. The question of interest 
to the author has been the resemblance of the panto- 
mime language of dreams to the gesture language of 
the waking state, as studied particularly by Otto 
Witte. A dozen analogies have been discovered by 
Mayer. The presence or the progressive disappear- 
ance of oral language up to the point of its complete 
disappearance allows us to know whether we are 
dealing with a waking state or with a superficial 
or profound dream state. The dream state should 
no longer be represented as a regression to a lower 
level but merely as a state characterized by anothe 
form of language: ‘‘word-gestures.’’ The differen 
dream levels may also be represented by a series 0 
concentric circles. From the periphery to the cente 
we would find: waking consciousness with ora 
language; the surface dream or zone in which word 
are in image form; and finally the profound dream 0 
zone of gesture images. The last zone is charac 
terized by a more or less marked biological aphasia 
At the center we would find a zone characterized by 
an apraxia which would increase to the point of sleep 
without dreams.— M. R. Lambercier (Geneva). 


5080. Murray, H. A., & Wheeler, D. R. A note 
on the possible prophetic nature of dreams. . 
Psychol., 1937, 3, 309-313.—Of 1300 dreams, 0d 
tained by the Harvard Psychological Clinic througi 
a request for dreams relative to the kidnaping of thé 
Lindbergh baby published in a daily newspape 
only 5% showed the baby dead. Only 4 of thes 
dreams included 3 items: death, burial in a grav 
location among trees. Considering only the possibié 
combinations of items listed, more dreams than we! 
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.ctually reported combining the 3 crucial items would 
be expected on the basis of pure chance. Thus the 
ndings do not support the contention that distant 
events and dreams are causally related.—J. McV. 
Hunt (Brown). 

5081. Pattie, F. A. The genuineness of hypnoti- 
cally produced anesthesia of the skin. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1937, 49, 435-443.—The problem of the 
present experiment was to determine the genuineness 
of hypnotic suggestion. The hands were placed in 
the position of the “Japanese illusion,” and §S 
instructed to report the number of times he was 
touched on the left hand. No touches were applied 
to the thumbs, and the same finger was never touched 
twice in succession. There were 10 series of touches, 
each series consisting of 20 sets of stimulations 
from 11 to 30 applications to the critical hand). 
15 normal university students served as controls. 
It was found that errors decreased during the course 
of the 10 series, though the S’s were never informed 
of the accuracy of their reports. 5 hypnotic S’s 
were then used. Anesthesia of the right hand and 
arm was suggested, and the experimental procedure 
used with the normal S’s was then carried out. 
The results show that except on the first two series, 
the hypnotic S’s made about the same number of 
errors as the normal S's. The results are considered 
theoretically —D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

5082. Popovic,M.N. Predavanja iz psihoanalize. 
Lectures on psychoanalysis.) Belgrade: Geza Kon, 
1934. Pp. 296.—This is the first book on psycho- 
analysis to be written by a Serbian author in the 
Serbian tongue. It is a collection of 14 lectures, 
intended to serve as an introduction to psycho- 
analytic principles. (Summary in German: /nt. Z. 
Psychoanal., 1937, 23, 318-319.)—H. J. Wegrocki 
(Minnesota). 


5083. Reik, T. Der Angstangriff. (The anxiety 
attack.) Int. Z. Psychoanal., 1937, 23, 306-312.— 
A discussion of what Anna Freud has written about 
‘identification with the aggressor.’ This mecha- 
nism, which Anna Freud postulates as playing a 
role in the development of the super-ego, is subsumed 
by Reik under the broader mechanism of “‘identifica- 
tion as a defence against anxiety.’’ Anxiety, for 
him, is a reaction secondary to terror. It is an 
attempt on the part of the ego to lessen the shock 
of a possible fright. Reik believes that, in the cases 
considered by Anna Freud, the proper therapeutic 
attitude to be cultivated in the patients should be 
“to require less from oneself, but to expect more,” 
that is, to place the accent not on the super-ego 
but upon the ego.—H. J. Wegrocki (Minnesota). 


5084. Schilder, P. Sich-anklammern und Gleich- 
gewicht. (Clinging and balance.) Int. Z. Psycho- 
onal., 1937, 23, 313-317.—Remarks supplementing 
what Imre Hermann has written about clinging and 
its bearing on the psychic life of man. Schilder adds 
evidence to demonstrate the close relationship 
existing between grasping and suckling as shown in 
pathological cases of prefrontal lesions and alcoholic 
encephalitis. Since with growth grasping becomes an 
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integral part of the balancing mechanism, he com- 
ments on its close relation to panic engendered by 
loss of balance as well as to panic states in general.— 
H. J. Wegrocki (Minnesota). 

5085. Schjelderup, H. Charakterverinderungen 
durch psychoanalytische Behandlung. (Character 
changes by psychoanalytical treatment.) Acta 
psychiat., Kbh., 1937, 11, 631-650.—On the basis 
of examples from his own practice the writer main- 
tains that even permanent character changes may be 
brought about by psychoanalytical treatment, and 
offers the following points: (1) Psychoanalytical 
treatment can in many cases cure chronic neuroses 
which have withstood other medical treatment. 
(2) There is nothing in the psychoanalytical method 
which has to do with mysticism. It is an empirical 
method in line with general scientific principles. 
(3) The effective factor in psychoanalytical healing 
is not suggestion, as is often claimed, but decondi- 
tioning. (4) Deconditioning of infantile fear and 
guilt releases previously blocked impulses. In this 
way an often far-reaching character change is se- 
cured. The general psychiatric notion of constitu- 
tional types should be revised in the light of these 
experiences. Analysis can change the neurotic re- 
action basis itself. In the discussion, H. Sjébring 


warned against attributing too much importance to 
any one definite method and pointed to the fact that 
the main case history presented showed (as is often 
the case) that a human being disturbed during 
adolescence gradually acquires stability, aided, of 
course, by some outside guidance.—M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


5086. Servadio, E. Come si svolge un tratta- 
mento psicoanalitico. (How a psychoanalytic treat- 
ment runs its course.) Riv. Psicol., 1937, 33, 17-25. 
—This article contains a description of the course 
of a Freudian analysis, including a discussion of the 
attitudes and behavior of the patient, the relation 
between his unconscious processes and their con- 
scious manifestations, the problem of resistance, the 
relation between patient and analyst, the cathartic 
value of the treatment, and finally an interpretation 
of results—7. M. Abel (Trade Extension Classes, 
New York). 


[See also abstracts 4897, 5025, 5175. ] 
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5087. Armstrong, C. P. Familial defect observed 
in the psychiatric clinic. Eugen. News, 1937, 22, 
61.—Abstract.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

5088. Bertschinger, H. Die strafrechtliche Zu- 
rechnungsfahigkeit der Schizophrenen. (The crimi- 
nal accountability of schizophrenics.) Schweiz. Z. 
Strafrecht, 1936, 50, 270-310.—The criminality of 
schizophrenics is low because of their inactivity, 
autism, emotional dullness, and especially their 
ability to experience their antisocial wishes as ful- 
filled either symbolically or directly through the 
aid of delusions. Their most striking and in- 
comprehensible delinquencies are the results of the 
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splitting of personality and the expression of their 
complexes. Not all their delinquencies, however, 
are the result of the disease; in about one fourth of 
Bertschinger’s cases they were due to an urge outside 
the schizophrenic Anlage. The question of schizo- 
phrenics’ responsibility is difficult theoretically but 
unimportant practically, since prolonged hospitaliza- 
tion is indicated.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


5089. Betzendahl, W. Uber Geisteskrankheiten 
bei historischen Persénlichkeiten. (Mental diseases 
in historical personages.) Klin. Wschr., 1937, 16, 
237ff.—The author opposes Lombroso’s and Kretsch- 
mer’s theories as explanations of the genius of 
Socrates, Nero, Joan of Arc, Rousseau, Kant, and 
Nietzsche. Men who are incarnations of historical 
principles cannot be subject to psychiatric judgment. 
It would be a depreciation to apply such ideas as 
“schizothymic”’ or ‘‘cyclothymic’’ to Michelangelo 
and Leonardo da Vinci. Of course great men are 
especially subject to disturbances and suffering, but 
only because of the greater excursions of their 
psychic reactions and the special changes of their 
modes of existence. The norm is not the average 
man but the genius—the only complete man.— 
P. L. Krieger (Munich). 

5090. Binder, H. Zur Psychologie der Zwangs- 
vorginge. (Psychology of the obsessive processes.) 
Berlin: Karger, 1936. Pp. 96. M 9.60.—Binder 


discusses obsessive phenomena from the standpoint 
of theoretical psychology and functional considera- 
tions, bringing out the differences between the 


psychogenic and organic types. The constitutional 
disposition toward obsessions is due to a disintegra- 
tive tendency in the continuation impulse, whereby 
modifications of it lodge themselves with abnormal 
ease in the higher functions. Obsessions of psycho- 
genic origin are characterized by their symbolic 
content, ‘foreign body” experience, and the devel- 
opment of anxiety. The organic type represents 
overcompensation for dynamic insufficiency of the 
highest psychic strata by means of mechanized 
ideas, impulses and movements, which serve as 
substitutes for the normal progression of psychic 
life —H. Binder (Basel). 


5091. Bleuler, E. Lehrbuch der Psychiatrie. 
(Textbook of psychiatry.) Berlin: Springer, 1937. 
Pp. 496. M. 19.80.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


5092. Booth, G. C. Personality and chronic 
arthritis. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1937, 85, 637-661.— 
By personality studies, including the use of the 
Rorschach test, the author concludes that the pre- 
disposition to become a chronic arthritic can be 
ascertained from an investigation of the psycho- 
logical make-up. The dynamic predisposition to 
acquire chronic arthritis rests upon the following 
factors: (1) an urge to be active, manifested chiefly 
in the extrapyramidal motor system; (2) low general 
vitality; (3) inadequate response of the vasomotor 
system in making adjustments to the environment, 
the response being physically inadequate to tempera- 
ture changes and psychologically inadequate to 
emotional contacts; (4) an urge to remain independ- 
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ent of environmental influences, due to circym. 
stances in childhood conducive to a neurotic defep. 
sive attitude. The prophylaxis and therapy of 
chronic arthritis must be based on an appraisal of 
the dynamic relationship between the individya! 
and his environment. They can succeed only jngo. 
far as the necessary equilibrium can be restored and 
the biological cause for regressive response removed. 
—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

5093. Braaty, T. Manner zwishen 15 und 25 
Jahren. Mentalhygienische Untersuchungen mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Schizophrenie. 
(Men between 15 and 25 years of age. Mental. 
hygiene investigations with particular reference to 
schizophrenia.) Oslo: (Phil. diss.), 1934—pP, | 
Krieger (Munich). 

5094. Brown, J. F. The modified Dembo 
technique: an application of topological psychology 
to experimental psychopathology. Bull. Menninger 
Clin., 1937, 1, 212-220.—The modified Dembo 
technique is presented as illustrative of the applica. 
tion of topological psychology to a problem of 
experimental psychopathology. The points eval. 
uated are outlined and provisional findings on certain 
psychotic and psychoneurotic categories are given. 
These findings indicate this method to be a promising 
one for the experimental investigation of psycho- 
pathological problems.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 


5095. Briiel, O. On the psychopathogenesis of 
schizophrenia. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1936, 11, 575- 
584.—The writer discusses a theory of schizophrenia 
much akin to the views of Alexander, Sullivan, and 
others. Some future main problems of psychiatry 
are listed as follows: ‘‘(1) to find prophylactic meas- 
ures in adopting more cautious and comprehending 
methods in the treatment and education of children 
and youths belonging to the Kretschmerian schizo- 
type, (2) by a delicately balanced mixture of leniency 
and training to develop therapeutic measures, by the 
help of which a gradual wearing-down (Abdbau) of 
the hypertrophied part of the emotional ‘blocking’ 
(Sperrung), of the defensive attitude might be 
attainable.’’ Bibliography in text.—M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 

5096. Brundin, O. Die kommunale Pflege von 
Geisteskranken in dem Regierungsbezirk Sider- 
manland. (The communal care of mental patients 
in the district of Sédermanland.) Acta psychiat., 
Kbh., 1937, 11, 865-869.—An account of the kind 
of communal care given mental patients in a particu- 
lar region in Sweden.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research). 

5097. Burrow, T. The biology of human conflict. 
New York: Macmillan, 1937. Pp. xxix + 435. 
$3.50.—This book is a coordinated series of papers 
describing the outcome of the author’s experiments 11 
social orientation. The experiments follow the lines 
of the author’s group analysis, which consists in a0 
attempt to obtain an objective appreciation of ones 
own subjective processes. The members of the 
group under the Lifwynn Foundation have for 10 
years come together to verbalize their subjective 
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experiences while at the same time participating 

ctively in the general community activity. Em- 

sasis is laid upon the discrepancy between symbolic 
aaa) meaning in man’s behavior and objective 
organismic) significance. The conflict which issues 
‘n neurotic manifestations is seen to exist not be- 
tween essentials but between words and ideas. This 
hook “does not direct itself toward either the stu- 
dent's mental or his emotional sphere of interest. 
It is an effort to rally subjective man to an objective 
appreciation of his own subjective processes..”’ 
The argument, following the introduction, is divided 
into three parts: organismic psychology, organismic 
morphology, and organismic pathology or phylo- 
pathology. “In general it may be said that this 
study warrants the conclusion that behavior dis- 
orders, whether individual or social, represent not an 
mental imbalance but an imbalance that 
an internal im- 
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external, 
is internal and physiological .. . 
pairment in organismic pattern of action.’ 
Hunt (Brown). 

5098. Burt, C. The backward child. London: 

Iniv. London Press, 1937. Pp. xx + 694. 20s.— 
Te backward child is defined as one whose educa- 
tional attainments are from 70 to 85% of the normal. 
About 60% of these children are innately and irre- 
mediably dull, i.e. their 1Q’s are from 70 to 85. In 
other cases backwardness is due to poor health 
especially malnutrition and chronic catarrh), special 
defects of vision, hearing, speech, and left-handed- 
ness; specific defects of perception, memory or 
reasoning; temperamental instability, sometimes 


with actual neurotic symptoms; and home and school 


difficulties. These causes, which also may enhance 
the effects of innate dullness, are usually remediable 
by adequate treatment. Besides special treatment 
for specific defects, a general adjustment of the 
child’s education is necessary. He should be given 
individual treatment, in small special classes, by 
specially qualified teachers using modified educa- 
tional methods. The problem of backward children 
is of great importance, since they form 10 to 20% 
of the school population of England and Wales, 
and the bulk of criminals and paupers are drawn 
from their ranks —M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 

5099. Claude, H. Rapports de l’hystérie avec la 
schizophrénie. (The relation between hysteria and 
schizophrenia.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1937, 95, Part 
2, 1-14—Many symptoms of hysteria and schizo- 
phrenia are almost identical. In hysteria, however, 

hey are usually more fleeting, superficial, and sub- 
ject to change by suggestion. Symptoms of both 
diseases have been described as dissociations. 
Pavlov’s theory of hysteria as a result of loss of 
control of the higher centers and resultant dominance 
of the lower centers is discussed.—M. B. Mitchell 

Bellevue Hospital). : 


5100. Conrad, A. The attitude toward food. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1937, 7, 360-367.—A dis- 
cussion of a number of cases in which patients 
refused all food because of certain symbolic mean- 
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ings of food, or because of a desire for self-assertion 
or for suicide through refusal of food.—E. D. Hunt 
(Brown). 

5101. Curran, D. The differentiation of neuroses 
and manic-depressive psychoses. J. ment. Sci., 
1937, 83, 156-174.—Applying certain differentiating 
criteria to a group of cases, the author suggests that 
patients showing anxiety and depression should not 
be classified in the opposed categories of neurosis 
and manic-depressive psychosis, but should be 
thought of as lying in a continuous, graded series. 
The former view is a survival of the concept of 
disease entities; the latter, based on that of reaction 
types, fits better the facts to be observed.—C. J. 
Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

5102. Dagberg,O. Transitory neurological symp- 
toms in functional psychoses. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 
1936, 11, 597-604.—Discussion of 11 cases of 
schizophrenia in Sjébring’s clinic in Lund, observed 
by the writer since 1931, which seem to show “in a 
uniform way, how in derangement arising from 
clearly psychogenic causes there appears at the same 
time a change in the functions of the central nervous 
system, so that injuries present there which under 
ordinary conditions would not give any neurological 
symptoms now appear with such.’ —M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 

5103. De Sarlo, A. [Formation of habits in 
mentally abnormal individuals. ] Riv. pedag., 1937, 
30, Jan.—_Feb.—The author gives his experiences in 
habit formation in mentally abnormal cases, his 
conclusions being as follows: the length of the period 
necessary for forming habits in such cases varies 
with the degree of mental retardation; habits are 
formed slowly; the upper limit of immediate memory 
is always low; and repetitions should be separated 
by proper intervals because of the shifting of atten- 
tion and the quick fatigue of these subjects.— L. 
Canestrelli (Rome). 

5104. Dorer,M. Veranderungen der psychischen 
Struktur durch Encephalitis epidemica. (Changes 
in the psychic structure due to encephalitis epi- 
demica.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1937, 98, 1-32.—The 
author notes the extensive literature on this subject 
and reviews the contributions. He attempts to 
find a law governing the influence of the disease upon 
the psycho-physical organism, especially its influence 
upon personality traits. He studies clinics and 
neurological stations for material. He finds one- 
third more men than women sufferers, a proportion, 
repeatedly appearing, which may be accepted as a 
law. Most cases are prepubertal and earlier with 
girls as these mature earlier. Another period occurs 
at 31 years, more commonly with men. A number 
of tables and graphs accompany the article.—A. B. 
Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers College). 

5105. Dunham, H. W. The ecology of the func- 
tional psychoses in Chicago. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1937, 2, 467-479.—From the first admissions from 
Chicago to four state hospitals and eight private 
institutions between 1922 and 1934, all cases diag- 
nosed as schizophrenic or as manic-depressive were 
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selected and classified according to which of Chicago's 
120 sub-communities the patient had resided in. 
The rate of each psychosis was computed per 100,000 
population over 15 years of age for each sub-com- 
munity, and distribution maps are presented. A 
comparison of the distribution of the rates of the 
schizophrenic and manic-depressive psychoses shows 
them to be unlike each other in almost every respect. 
The schizophrenic rates show the typical ecological 
pattern and are concentrated in the disorganized 
areas of the city, while the manic-depressive rates 
do not show a typical pattern or any definite con- 
centration in the disorganized and poverty-stricken 
areas of the city. There is a tendency, not clearly 
defined, for the manic-depressive cases to come from 
a higher cultural and economic level. There is some 
evidence, from the incidence of schizophrenia in the 
negro belt, that race is not a significant factor in 
schizophrenia. The author recognizes the diagnostic 
problems involved as throwing some doubt on the 
significance of the findings, and also urges check-up 
by similar study in other large cities.—J. L. Child 
(Yale). 

5106. Emma, M. [A contribution to the study of 
heboidophrenia (clinical and pathogenetic). ] Rass. 
Studi psichiat., 1936, 25, 41-75.—Six clinical cases 
are discussed. The author stresses the pathogenetic 
importance of the affective, ethical, and character 
disturbances. Heboidophrenia should be classified 
as a particular type of schizophrenic psychosis. 
Grave affective alterations in these patients offer 


differential diagnostic data which serve to distinguish 
heboidophrenia from other psychopathies exhibiting 
pronounced alterations in the patients’ moral sense 


and character. Such data should have particular 
attention in the examination of delinquency in 
minors.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


5107. Enfedschieff, M. Ein Beitrag zu den 
traumatischen Psychosen. (A contribution on the 
traumatic psychoses.) Erlangen: K. Déres, 1937. 
Pp. 48.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


5108. Erickson, M. H. Psychological factors 
involved in the placement of the mental patient on 
visit and in family care. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1937, 
21, 425-435.—One of the most important considera- 
tions in the return of the mental patient to normal 
social life is the proper psychological preparation of 
the patient himself, of his relatives, and of the 
community. This preparation may be obtained 
through either an indirect or a direct approach. The 
first is the development of a socially constructive 
relationship between the hospital and the com- 
munity, and the second concerns the relationships of 
the hospital and the staff with the patient and his 
relatives as individuals. Several measures that have 
been adopted in the indirect approach are a sys- 
tematic correspondence with the relatives of the 
patient, a yearly examination of each patient to 
determine his suitability for a home visit, letters to 
relatives who have neglected to visit the patient, an 
institutional newspaper, and encouragement of the 
public to visit the hospital. The direct approach 
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has been accomplished by grading the patients (a, 
unsatisfactory substitute for a convalescent service 
which is excellent in its psychological effect on th. 
patient and relatives), the interviewing of relative: 
the systematic graduation of the patient's home 
visits, and the continuance of interviews with both 
patient and relatives after placement.—P. Brg», 
(New York City). 

5109. Essen-Miller, E. Die Heiratshiufigkei 
der Geschwister von Schizophrenen. (The fre. 
quency of marriage among siblings of schizophrenics ) 
Arch. Rass.- u. GesBiol., 1936, 30, 367-—379.—Since 
the fertility of schizophrenics is below the average. 
why does not the disease become less frequent? The 
author’s hypothesis, based on 2300 siblings of 
schizophrenics, is that these reproduce above 
the average. There is a distinct familial tendency 
to marry either too frequently or too infrequently 
No explanation and no corresponding studies of 
sound families are given —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig) 


5110. Evensen, H. Recherches, faites aprés |, 
sortie, sur env. 800 cas de démence précoce, traités 
a l’asile d’aliénés de Gaustad, durant les années 
1915-29. (Follow-up studies on 800 cases of de- 
mentia praecox treated at the Gaustad Asylum for 
the Insane during the years 1915-29.) Acta psychiat., 
Kbh., 1937, 11, 799-816.—A detailed and extensive 
statistical survey of 800 cases of dementia praecox 
in persons who were between the ages of 14 and 26 
at commitment and who at the time of the stud) 
were between the ages of 52 and 73. Tables illus- 
trate the percentages of men and women who were 
supposedly fully rehabilitated, age of onset in rela- 
tion to duration and time of discharge, etc —WM. L. 
Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Re- 
search). 

5111. Franchiger, E. Vergleichende Betrachtung 
einiger Nervenkrankheiten. (Comparative studies 
of some nervous diseases.) Schweiz. Arch. Tierheilk., 
1936, 78, 353.—The author discusses why certain 
nervous diseases (e.g. alcoholism, hemiplegia, tabes) 
affect only man, why others are peculiar to certain 
species of animals, and what nervous diseases are 
common to man and animals (virus diseases). Dis- 
temper is said to correspond to human grippe, and 
“nervous distemper,’’ which is accompanied by 
twitchings, to human chorea. The fact that the 
hereditary aspects of two human nervous diseases, 
syringomyelia and hereditary tremor, have recently 
been explained for the first time through the study 
of animals shows the necessity for closer cooperation 
between human and veterinary neurology.—P. L. 
Krieger (Munich). 

5112. Gadelius, B. Psychiatrie und schaffende 
Kunst. (Psychiatry and creative art.) Acta ps)- 
chiat., Kbh., 1936, 11, 455-457.—Criticism and 
comments by H. Evensen on the exhibition by 
Gadelius of the art of mental patients held in con- 
nection with the Sixth Congress of Scandinaviaa 
Psychiatrists in Stockholm, 1935. It is suggested 
that the only sure way to obtain reasonable results 
concerning the schizophrenic artist is by a thorough 
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‘vestigation of the works of the individual artist 
before the onset of his illness, during the illness, 
.nd, if possible, after cure. It is suggested that such 
. thorough study of two Swedish artists, Ernst 
Josephson and Hill, be undertaken.—M. L. Rey- 
mert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


5113. Golla, F., Graham, S., & Walter, W. G. 


The electro-encephalogram in epilepsy. J. ment. 
1937, 83, 137-—155.—Electro-encephalograms 


hetor 
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from 214 epileptic patients are considered in relation 
to clinical diagnosis and age of patient.—C. J. 
Herrick (Pennsylvania). 


5114. Gordon, A. The incidence of ‘psychotic 
disorders in individuals whose parents married at 
an advanced age. Eugen. News, 1937, 22, 57-58.— 
Abstract. —R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


5115. Grosshopf, E.v. Grundfragen der Psycho- 
hygiene. (Fundamental questions in mental hy- 
giene.) Psychiat.-neurol. Wschr., 1936, 38, Nos. 31, 
32 40, 43.—P. L. Krieger (Munich). 


5116. Guglianetti, L. [Miners’ nystagmus. | 
Valsalva, 1936, 12, No. 12.—The author discusses the 
symptomatology, progressive stages, etiology, path- 
ogenesis, and prophylaxis of this disease, which is 
the most typical occupational eye disorder known. 
Very little attention has been paid to it in Italy.— 


L. Canestrellt (Rome). 


5117. Hefter, E. Farbenbeliebtheit bei Geistes- 
kranken. Eine Experiment. (Color preference in 
psychotics.) Reinbek: Jiirgens, 1935. Pp. 58.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


5118. Hinsie, L. E. Concepts and problems of 
psychotherapy. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 
1937. Pp. xii +199. $2.75.—This book, with 
preface by N. D. C. Lewis, aims to indicate the 
general psychological conceptions prevalent in 
psychiatry and to show their influence upon the 
problems of psychotherapy. 6 chapters; an intro- 
duction, psychoanalysis (Freud), psychobiology 
Meyer), individual psychology (Adler) and ana- 
lytical psychology (Jung), a statistical evaluation of 
psychotherapeutic methods by Carney A. Landis, 
and conclusions, divide the text. A large bibli- 
ography of psychotherapeutic works is appended.— 
J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


5119. Hoagland, H., Rubin, M. A., & Cameron, 
D. E. Electrical brain waves in schizophrenics 
during insulin treatments. J. Psychol., 1937, 3, 
513-519.—Electrical brain waves from schizo- 
phrenics after large doses of insulin showed a pro- 
gressive decline in alpha-wave frequency of some 
40%, which parallels, with a time lag of some min- 
utes, the declining blood sugar curve. Sugar in- 
jected during coma restores the frequency along a 
smooth curve. Brain-wave records showed that the 
variability, quantitatively determined by a new 
technique, follows an inverse relation to the sugar 
curve. These results are seen to confirm Hoagland’s 
view that brain-wave frequencies under standard 
conditions are propertional to the local respiration 
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of the cortical cells. The measure of variability in 
a given case is regarded as a possible index of degree 
of psychosis and may serve as a measure of thera- 
peutic efficacy.—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


5120. Horn, H. Entstehung und Aufbau der 
Sprachneurosen. (Origin and structure of the 
speech neuroses.) Hippokrates, Stuttgart, 1936, 7, 
706.—The material (300 cases) is divided not ac- 
cording to symptoms but into a peripheral neurotic 
(exogenous and psychophysiological) and a nuclear 
neurotic (endogenous and characterological) group. 
The majority of the cases belong to the first group, 
in which anxiety, although usually present, is only a 
consequence of the speech disturbance. The idea 
of being unable to speak releases anxiety, and this in 
turn leads to holding the breath. Forcible attempts 
to overcome this only cause new spastic conditions 
(“sound block”’). The patient now either becomes 
a vocal stutterer or mute, or he advances to the 
stage of clonic spasms and accessory movements 
(‘‘speech block’). In the second group life anxiety 
predominates but speech anxiety is generally 
absent. A speech disturbance is here finally pro- 
duced. In the first group the patient believes he is 
unable to speak, in the second he will not speak.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


5121. Horstmann, —. Vom Licheln. Ein Bei- 
trag zur Physiologie und Pathologie der Ausdrucks- 
bewegungen. (Smiling: a contribution to the physi- 
ology and pathology of expressive movements.) 
Mschr. Psychiat. Neurol., 1937, 95, 325-334.—The 
brain mechanism of pathological smiling is based 
on a mimetic ataxia called forth by psychic processes 
of an ambivalent nature. Even the smiling of 
mentally normal persons is to be regarded more as a 
psychomuscular unreadiness than as a mild grade 
of laughter.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


5122. Kihn, B. Uber den Schreibkrampf und 
seine Behandlung. (Writer’s cramp and its treat- 
ment.) Nervenarzt, 1937, 10, 69-84.-—In giving 
exact therapeutic directions, Kihn rejects any 
relationship between physical type and handwriting. 
One must not be satisfied with a few mechanical 
methods of treatment, which often merely drive the 
disorder into the latent form in which it existed 
before the development of the acute symptoms. 
The aim of correct treatment is not to reproduce this 
stage—although we must often be content with this 
—but to get at and eradicate the psychic origins of 
the disease. In the present state of vegetative 
physiology, the psychic background is often easier 
to explain than the somatic and physiological.— 
P. L. Krieger (Munich). 


5123. Kimber, W. J. T. Practical psychology for 
nurses and other workers in mental hospitals. 
London: Oxford Medical Publications, 1937. Pp. 
viii + 104. $1.25.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


5124. Kindwall, J. A. The aims of psychiatry. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1937, 21, 353-372.—Psychiatry 
deals with all the problems of human personality in 
school, business, and society in general. It is a still 
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developing science depending on the psychiatrist's 
personality and the personal relationships he es- 
tablishes with the patient. The classification of 
personality deviations is indefinite and in an un- 
satisfactory and changing state. The division into 
organic and functional is convenient, but not exact. 
A descriptive terminology that states the facts is 
more flexible and less misleading. Studies of heredity 
are important, though they indicate averages rather 
than individuals. The ability of a human organism 
to change its internal organization according to 
environment is of great importance in human 
relationships, but the demands for close conditioning 
are severe, and the more rigid the personality the 
more susceptible it is to breakdown. The psy- 
chiatrist must see the whole personality as emerging 
integration and must understand the elements of 
this integration as well as the total phenomenon. 
He must help the patient to discover a reinterpreta- 
tion of reality and himself.—P. Brand (New York 
City). 

5125. Krarup, F. Die Méglichkeit, nihere Bezie- 
hungen zwischen den nordischen Psychiatern zu 
schaffen. (The possibility of procuring closer 
relationships between Nordic psychiatrists.) Acta 
psychiat., Kbh., 1936, 11, 505-510.—A plea for the 
establishment of a Scandinavian psychiatric associa- 
tion —M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for 
Child Research). 


5126. Kurshan, D.L. Mental hygiene in legal-aid 
work. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1937, 21, 416-424.— 
The function of the front-desk attorney in legal-aid 
organizations is to interview the bulk of new clients, 
to counsel them, and to develop their cases up to the 
point of actual litigation if necessary. It is estimated 
by some of the workers in the legal-aid field that 
close to 10% of their clients suffer from marked 
emotional maladjustments, ranging from the psy- 
choses to milder personality disturbances. There- 
fore it is necessary for the legal-aid worker to be well 
grounded in at least the elementary principles of 
mental hygiene. It is necessary for him to have a 
broad social viewpoint and an ingenuity in meeting 
new situations. Several case studies are given to 
show types of situations handled.—P. Brand (New 
York City). 

5127. LaForgue, R. La nevrose familiale. (The 
familial neurosis.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1936, 9, 
327-359.—The author gives examples of typical 
cases of neurotic parents and shows how this ‘‘fa- 
milial neurosis” will affect the development of the 
children. He states that treatment with improve- 
ment of one of the parents alone will often suffice 
to cure neurotic children, without the necessity for 
direct contact with the children. The chances of 
success in the analysis of the familial neurosis are 
very much greater if only one of the parents is ill, 
especially if only the mother is affected. The author 
describes the barriers which neurotic parents raise 
between them to escape sexuality and fortify 
themselves in an infantile stage of the libido.— F. G. 
Allen (Brown). 


DISORDERS 


5128. Le Grand, A. [The retarded child from 
the intellectual point of view. ] Med. infant., 193 
No. 2, 37-46.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). ' 


5129. Lind, J. E. Traumatic neurasthenia, es. 
pecially “railway spine.” Med. Rec., N. Y., 1937 
146, 65-71.—A discussion is given of traumatic 
neurasthenia, particularly in relation to the immed}. 
ate practical aspects of its treatment. The illness jg 
attributed to personality maladjustments existen; 
before the time of the injury, which persist after the 
subsidence of symptoms and which are exacerbated 
by the difficulties arising directly out of the accident. 
Recovery from the acute symptoms of traumatic 
neurasthenia, however accomplished, signifies merel, 
a loss of immediate symptoms, while the patient 
continues to be basically and chronically neurotic 
and in need of further psychiatric treatment.— 
H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

5130. Louttit, C. M. The place of clinical psy. 
chology in mental hygiene. Ment. Hyg., N. 
1937, 21, 373-388.—Clinical psychology concerns 
itself with personality problems. It is the scientific 
study of human behavior, any sort of behavior, with 
the principles and data applied as are those of any 
other science. One application of such data and 
principles is to the behavior of an individual, to the 
end of guiding that individual to a satisfactory 
adjustment or of correcting an existing unsatisfactory 
adjustment. Efforts at dealing with problems of 
human behavior must be based on contributions 
from the field of biology, sociology, and science 
The task of mental hygiene is the preservation of 
mental health and the prevention of mental ill 
health. The chief contribution of clinical psychology 
to this program is its work of helping the child to 
make adequate social and personal adjustments. 
The best way of dealing with the field of behavior 
problems is by close and harmonious co-operation 
between different professional groups.—P. Brand 
(New York City). 

5131. Mikela, V. 
Schizophrenie. 


Die Psychopathologie der 
(The psychopathology of schizo- 
phrenia.) Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1936, 11, 549-573.— 
A rather detailed discussion, illustrated with case 
histories, of the various psychopathological phe- 


nomena observed in schizophrenia, in thought 
functions, emotional irregularities, volitional and 
character disturbances, etc.—M. L. Reymert (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 


5132. Marshall, W. Suggestions for studies in 
psychology and psychiatry. Med. Rec., N. !. 
1937, 146, 71-73.—A brief discussion is given of 
psychoallergy in relationship to theories of learning 
as a possible explanation for psychopathological 
manifestations of nousic, histic or mixed com- 
ponents.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

5133. McFarland, R. A., & Barach, A. L. The 
response of psychoneurotics to variations in oxyge2 
tension. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1937, 93, 1315-1341.— 
Psychological tests of motor and mental function 
were given to patients and normal subjects during 
experimental sessions where there was diminished 
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od excess oxygen content. The motor tests were: 
choice reaction, mirror drawing, ‘“wabblemeter,”’ 
nd “guidit” test. Mental function was tested by a 
code test, formboards (Ferguson), and parts 3 to 7 
of the different editions of the army alpha. Data 
on physiological tests and subjective reports are 
viven. It was found that the relative effect of the 
a oxygen on motor functions was greater in the 
atients than in the controls. The relative effects 
»¢ the anoxia on mental functions also was consist- 
itly greater in the psychoneurotic groups than in 
the control groups. The relative loss of efficiency 
was greater in the motor tests than in the mental 
tests under the different conditions.—R. Goldman 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

5134. Morselli, E. [Psychiatry and therapy. ] 
Osped. magg. Novara, 1936, No. 3, 115.—The 
author discusses the present-day problems of neuro- 
psychiatry. Therapy should be based upon the 
fundamental criteria of general pathology, although 
neuropsychiatry must not renounce psychopatho- 
logical criteria when dealing with certain psychop- 
athies and their treatment.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 

5135. Nieuwenhuis, A. W. Die geistige Entar- 
tung der Bevélkerung in Gebieten endemischer 
Malaria (Borneo). (Mental degeneration in the 
population in regions where malaria is prevalent; 
Borneo.) Janus, 1936, 40, 244-256.—P. L. Krieger 
Leipzig). 

5136. Nordal, G. Eine medizinisch-psycholo- 
gische Untersuchung der Ziglinge gewisser Er- 
tiehungsheime. (A medical-psychological inves- 
tigation of the pupils in certain educational in- 
stitutions.) Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1937, 11, 871.— 
Lecture delivered at the Sixth Congress of Scandi- 
navian Psychiatrists, Stockholm, but published in 
Mitteilungen des Bureaus fiir Armen- und Kinder- 
firsorge des Kgl. Sozialdepartments, Nr. 59, Sep- 
tember 1935, Stockholm.—M. L. Reymert (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 


5137. Novak, J. Wie entsteht der Vaginismus 
und wie soll man ihn behandeln? (What is the 
origin and treatment of vaginismus?) Wien. klin. 
Wschr., 1937, 50, 880.—Vaginismus is a sexual 
neurosis with a good prognosis, and hence it is 
curable only on a psychic basis —P. L. Krieger 
Leipzig). 

5138. Odegard, @. Die Sterblichkeitsverhilt- 
nisse in Norwegischen Irrenanstalten in den 
Jahren 1920-1930. (The mortality conditions in 
Norwegian hospitals for the insane in the years 
1920-1930.) Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1937, 11, 817.— 
Lecture not printed in text—M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 

_ 5139. Ostlind, S. Account of the results obtained 
in 50 cases of various psychoses treated with so- 
called prolonged narcosis according to the Strém- 
Olsen method. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1937, 11, 847- 
500.— Referring to the modified form of Klasi’s 
somnifaine narcosis, which was used by Strém- 
Ulsen successfully in the treatment of 107 cases and 
described in two articles in the Journal of Mental 


f 
ol 
el 


Science of 1933-34 (London), the writer gives his 
experiences with this method with 50 male patients 
at Beckomberga Hospital, Stockholm, who were 
observed for six months or more after termination 
of the treatment. The technique is described in full 
The specific complications which occurred in each 
of the 50 cases are described. No lasting ill effects of 
the courses of treatment appeared, and it was 
difficult to say exactly which forms of mental disease 
are most suitable for this treatment. Psychopaths 
and those cases of schizophrenia which had been ill 
only for comparatively short periods seem to be the 
most favorable. The results obtained seem to show 
a definite tendency toward regression if the patient 
cannot be discharged from the hospital and find 
some occupation. On the whole, the writer finds 
that the Strém-Olsen method has not completely 
eliminated the dangers accompanying narcosis, but 
the results of the treatment are encouraging.—M. 
L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Re- 
search). 


5140. Ottonello, P. [The pathology of the auto- 
nomic nervous system. Brief considerations of 
certain disease charts.] Boll. Soc. ital. Biol. sper., 
1935, 10, 1213-1281.—The following subjects are 
considered: individual predisposition, certain funda- 
mental characteristics of morbid neuro-vegetative 
manifestations, the mechanism of the action of 
therapeutic procedures, the functional survival of 
weakened organs, metabolic syndromes, emotional 
syndromes, hysteria, general reactive syndromes, 
syndromes caused by atmospheric disturbances, 
neuro-meningeal lesions, circulatory syndromes, and 
vaso-motor trophic neuroses.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


5141. Pollock, H. M., & Malzberg, B. Trends in 
mental disease. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1937, 21, 456- 
465.—From the data gathered over the period from 
1880 to 1923 it is apparent that known patients with 
mental disease are rapidly increasing. In New 
York State, where data have been compiled con- 
cerning the rate of first admissions to all hospitals 
for mental diseases, there was a generally rising 
trend to 1917, then a decline to 1924, and since then 
a noticeable trend upward. Among the organic 
causes of mental disease, the traumatic group has 
notably increased, as have cases with cerebral 
arteriosclerosis. There is a declining trend in the 
rate of general paresis, and a slight upward trend in 
the rate of new cases of alcoholic psychosis. Among 
the functional mental diseases, dementia praecox 
has shown a distinct upward trend, and the manic- 
depressive psychoses, though they have varied from 
year to year, show no distinct upward or downward 
trend.—P. Brand (New York City). 

5142. Pophal, R. Uber nervise Angstzustiande. 
(Concerning nervous anxiety.) Dtsch. med. Wschr., 
1937, 46, 1881.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5143. Poppelreuter, W. Psychologische Unter- 
suchung bei Hirnverletzten. (Psychological studies 
of brain injuries.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1937, 98, 
280--285.—Recent studies reveal that the domain of 
psychological investigation of mental adjustment 
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lies in the neurological rather than in the psychiatric 
field. Neurology makes its contribution scientifi- 
cally. This Ach has shown. The field of medicine 
should employ the objective method, with its greater 
accuracy, to verify its subjective observations. The 
ideal situation for psychiatry lies in a combination 
of the medical mind with that of the psychologist. 
Ach should be credited with emphasis upon this 
point—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 

5144. Purves-Stewart, J. Diagnosis of nervous 
diseases. (8th ed.) Baltimore: Wm. Wood (Wil- 
liams & Wilkins), 1937. Pp. 820. $10.00.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

5145. Radovici, —. Der Schreibkrampf. (Writ- 
er'scramp.) Zbl. Neurol., 1936, 82, 484.—Radovici 
distinguishes a psychogenic, a central, and a pe- 
ripheral organic form. Atropine and similar drugs 
are recommended even in the treatment of the 
psychogenic form.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


5146. Ramer, T. Schizophrenieartige Krank- 
heiten bei Kindern. (Children’s diseases resembling 
schizophrenia.) Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1936, 11, 
489-503.—The writer, who is director of the con- 
sultation bureau on educational problems of the city 
school system of Stockholm, first discusses the duties 
and the work of that bureau. In 1934, 417 children 
were referred by teachers or parents for the following 
reasons: 20% intellectually retarded, 55% for 
dificult environmental conditions, the rest psy- 


chopathological and neuropathological cases with 
developmental blockings such as enuresis, stammer- 


ing, word-blindness, etc. Among the 2% of a 
psychotic nature the ‘“‘pre-schizophrenics’’ were 
especially observed. In connection with a general 
review and discussion of ‘“‘pre-schizophrenic’’ symp- 
toms, etc., case histories are given in detail of two 
boys, 7 and 12 years of age. Bibliography.—WM. 
L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Re- 
search). 

5147. Redlich, F. K. Der Bewusstseinsverlust 
beim zerebral Insult. (Loss of consciousness in a 
cerebral stroke.) Z. Nervenheilk., 1937, 143, 251- 
268.—Redlich refers to the primary importance of 
the brain stem for consciousness, in contrast to the 
cortex; the latter appears to depend on the brain 
stem like a reflector in the occurrence of conscious- 
ness. He rejects a more exact localization in the 
sense of ‘“‘centers of consciousness.’’ The loss of 
consciousness accompanying a stroke is a conse- 
quence of the disturbance of a system of operating 
stations in the brain stem which are inseparably 
connected with the vegetative directing centers.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5148. Reznick, S. P. Marihuana addiction. Soc. 
Work Technique, 1937, 2, 173-177.—This article 
gives a brief description of marihuana addiction 
with respect to its history, definition and synonyms, 
cause, extent, physical and psychological symptoms, 
social pathology, diagnosis, prognosis, and treat- 
ment.—M. Keller (Brown). 


FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS 


5149. Ricci, A. [Moral insanity.] — Cor, 
1937, 16, No. 2.—After giving a historical skete) 
of the interpretations of various authors on the sy}. 
ject of the nosologic entity of moral insanity, +h, 
author discusses the following: symptomatology 
etiology, the course and manifestation of mor, 
insanity, diagnosis, and treatment. According t, 
prevailing opinion, this syndrome should be looked 
upon as a form of mental insanity of undetermined 
nature, congenital, characterized essentially by the 
lack or the perversion of the feelings and of mora 
tendencies.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 

5150. Roasenda, J., & Garetto,S. [Narcolepsies 
and catalepsies. Their nosologic position.] Rj; 
Patol. nerv. ment., 1935, 46, 766-799.—Nine cases 
(both men and women) of syndromes of narcoleps, 
and catalepsy were studied. In each case a cayse 
could be found for the disturbance. Consequent\ 
the authors were led to doubt the existence oj 
narcolepsy and catalepsy as neuroses in the narrow 
sense of the word and the existence of idiopathic 
forms of these syndromes. They believe that they 
are symptomatic of different morbid causes which 
have a localized action.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 

5151. Rosorius, H. Erbbiologische und soziale 
Wertigkeit bei Kieler Hilfsschulkindern der 1929 
und 1930 schulentlassenen Jahrginge. (The hered- 
itary biological and social value of children leaving 
the Kiel opportunity schools in 1929 and 1930 
Arch. Rass.- u. GesBiol., 1936, 30, 385-403.—O/ 
these pupils 1% showed a slight degree of mental 
defect; 81% a moderate degree; and 17% a marked 
degree. A hereditary taint was present in 83.3% 
exogenous defects in 4.8%, and defects of undeter- 
mined origin in 11.4%.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5152. Runeberg, J. Die Neurologie der Schizo- 
phrenie. (The neurology of schizophrenia.) Aci 
psychiat., Kbh., 1936, 11, 523-547.—Following a 
historical review of work on the possibile neurological 
background or symptoms of schizophrenia, the 
writer offers in tabular form and discusses the 
detailed results of a neurological investigation of 100 
schizophrenia cases (26 cases of catatonia, 45 ol 
hebephrenia, 29 of paranoia). Very extensive 
bibliography.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Labo- 
ratory for Child Research). 

5153. Rylander, G. Chronische Schlafmittelver- 
giftung—eine neue Narkomanie. (Chronic poi 
soning from sleep-inducing drugs—a new nar- 
comania.) Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1937, 11, 749-756 
—A discussion by Sjégren and Norén of Rylander's 
paper. It is announced that the paper itself will 
be published elsewhere—M. L. Reymert (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 

5154. Sahlgren, E. Bemerkenswerte schidliche 
Wirkungen bei Atropinbehandlung. (Noteworth) 
injurious effects in atropine treatment.) Z. Nerver- 
heilk., 1937, 143, 283-289.—These effects are hyper 
kinesias and a psychic state resembling schiz0- 
phrenia.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5155. Schill, O. Seelische Behandlung Kérper- 
behinderter. (Mental treatment of the physica 
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defective.) Z. Krippelfiir., 1937, 30, 1-8.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

5156. Schmidt, M. Schizophrenia and intoxica- 
tion. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1937, 11, 651-661.— 
Referring especially to Jorgen Ravn’s investigations, 
the writer gives a general discussion of the many 
problems associated with the relationships between 
schizophrenia and intoxication. rhe more schizo- 
phrenia becomes the subject of exact investigations, 
the farther off seems to be the solution of its etio- 
logical mystery. “If some of the most distinctive 
symptoms of intoxication visible in schizophrenia 
can be produced by lighter and common chronic 
dental affection, or merely by giving for a time half 
a gram of veronal daily, the possibility of showing 
a specific effect of poison as an etiological or inter- 
mediary cause of schizophrenia becomes very slight. 
If the hypothesis of such an intoxication is to be 
maintained, it must be assumed to be a question 
of an intoxication, the action and _ biochemical 
mechanism of which are essentially different from 
all hitherto known intoxications. Last but not 
least, the intoxication need not necessarily be the 
cause, but may very well be merely a link in a 
complicated process the starting point of which 
may be all other etiological factors, for example 
infection, abiotrophy, central or hormonal dys- 
function, or the lack of a necessary substance.” 
Ribliography.—_M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Labo- 
ratory for Child Research). 


5157. Schréder, M. Diagnostische Studien am 
W. Sternschen Aussageversuch. (Diagnostic stud- 
Mschr. Psychiat. 
Neurol., 1937, 95, 345-358.—Psychopaths and 
patients with organic brain disease show no differ- 
ences in reliability of report, which fact may be 
explained by Weber’s law. The extent of the report 
is much less among the organic cases, including 
epileptics, than among the psychopaths (28.3 as 
against 36.8). The psychopaths did better in 
spontaneous report than in examination; with the 
organics the relationship was reversed. As to reli- 
ability on examination, the average of the psycho- 
paths was 69.8%; of the organics, 63.4%. The 
suggestibility of the organics was 32.7%; of the 
psychopaths, 13.5%. Among the organics false 
statements predominated over doubtful ones, 1.8 : 1. 
Among the psychopaths, however, the relationships 
were about equal. The number of doubtful state- 
ments was in inverse relationship to suggestibility.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


5158. Schréder, P. Sinnestiuschungen und 
Hirnlokalisation. (Hallucinations and cerebral lo- 
calization.) Klin. ‘Wschr., 1936, 15, 1345.— 
Schréder argues against the interpretation of hal- 
lucinations as irritative phenomena, which has 
grown out of the classical researches on the brain— 
as if hallucinations could be understood according 
to the example of photomas and similar symptoms 
in brain diseases. He illustrates the variety and 
dissimilarity of the phenomena included under the 
term “‘hallucinations."’ A solution of the problem 


ies with W. Stern’s report test.) 
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will be possible only when the structure of these 
manifold complexes has become an object of psy- 
chiatric investigation.—P. L. Krieger (Munich). 
5159. Selling, L. Notes on the psychopathic 
clinic of the Recorder’s Court. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1937, 7, 429-433.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 
5160. Simon, T. Sur la pathogénie des hallucina- 
tions. (The pathogenesis of hallucinations.) Ann. 
méd.-psychol., 1937, 95, Part 2, 93-109.—The author 
raises two questions: (1) whether hallucinations 
have any anatomical origin, and (2) whether hal- 
lucinations are really illusions. It is pointed out that 
in normal life there are elements 
hallucinations. For instance, dreams differ from 
hallucinations in only two respects, the quickness 
with which they are forgotten and the lack of belief 
in their reality. The author considers hallucina- 
tions as normal psychical phenomena whose source 
is a little unusual or whose interpretation is altered. 


—M. B. Mitchell (Bellevue Hospital). 


5161. Sjébring, H. Departments for mental 
cases at the general hospitals. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 
1937, 11, 731-738.—Discussions by several Scandi- 
navian psychiatrists on the thesis of Sjébring’s 
lecture that each general hospital should have a 
special division for the mentally diseased —M. L. 
Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Re- 
search). 


5162. Sjégren, T. Heredo-biologic investigations 
of psychoses and mental deficiency in two North 
Swedish parishes. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1936, 11, 
403—404.—A contribution to the Sixth Congress of 
Scandinavian Psychiatrists in Stockholm in 1935, 
published in full in Annals of Eugenics. The paper 
is discussed by V. Wigert, A. Wimmer, and J. Chr. 
Smith—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory 
for Child Research). 


5163. Stefan, H. Angeborene und erworbene 
Schwachsinnszustinde (mit Enzephalogrammen). 
(Hereditary and acquired feeble-mindedness, with 
encephalograms.) Med. Klin., 1937, 33, 602-604.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


5164. Stengel, E. Studien iiber die Beziehungen 
zwischen Geistesstérung und Sprachstiérung. (Stud- 
ies on the relationships between mental and speech 
disturbances.) Mschr. Psychiat. Neurol., 1937, 95, 
129-173.—Stengel studied a series of patients with 
disturbances of consciousness from various causes, 
including organic dementia and post-traumatic and 
post-epileptic psychic changes. The results showed 
that certain psychic disturbances can markedly 
change definite speech functions, especially naming 
objects. A peculiar disturbance of speech produc- 
tion thus develops which shows connections on the 
one hand with childish language and on the other 
with schizophrenic speech disturbances. These 
observations are contributions to the problem of 
relationships between aphasic and schizophrenic 
speech disturbance and to the meaning of psychic 
disturbances for the origin of typical aphasic 
phenomena.—P. L. Krieger (Munich). 


analogous to 
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5165. Stumpfi, F. Uber Diskordanz bei psycho- 
pathischen Zwillingen. (Discordance between psy- 
chopathic twins.) Nervenarzt, 1936, 9, No. 8.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5166. Té6masson, H. Untersuchungen iiber die 
Behandlung manisch-depressiver Zustinde. (In- 
vestigations on the treatment of manic-depressive 
conditions.) Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1936, 11, 483- 
485.—An account of experiences in various treat- 
ments with jaborandum and photodyn, gynergen 
and acetylcholin-ephedrin, in 152 cases of melan- 
cholia and 33 cases of mania in Iceland. The 
acetylcholin-ephedrin was found to be the more 
effective in mania and if cautiously given proves to 
involve no danger, and does not prolong the disease 
but shortens the general period by one third. 
Reference is made to a more complete account in 
Mschr. Psychiat. Neurol—M. L. Reymert (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 

5167. Tredgold, A. F. Mental deficiency (amen- 
tia). (6th ed.) Baltimore: Wm. Wood (Williams 
& Wilkins), 1937. Pp. 556. $7.50.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

5168. Utstedt, H. J. Untersuchungsmethoden 
bei Amusie. (Methods for the study of amusia.) 
Nord. med. Tidskr., 1936, 1950-1953.—Utstedt 
rejects the localization of musical functions. Studies 
of these capacities form an appendix to researches 
on aphasia, although they have their own content 
and laws. Music has no symbolic function. The 


study of musical ability in patients with organic 


brain disease includes the problems of the origin of 
musical functions in general; receptive capacity for 
music; the intellectual aspect; strength and color 
of tones; feeling for rhythm, meter and time; 
changes in dynamics (tempo); and comparison of 
these findings with conditions before the illness. 
Singing and instrumental music must be considered 
in order to determine the still obscure relations to 
apraxia. The ability to read notes and understand 
musical keys and signs must also be investigated.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5169. Whitney, E. A., & Schick, M. McD. 
Physical education program for mental defectives. 
Med. Rec., N. Y., 1937, 146, 124-127.—A brief 
discussion of the value of physical education in 
mental deficiency is given, followed by an outline 
of the program in force at the Elwyn (Penn.) 
Training School. Benefits derived are improved 
posture, better habit traits, improved character and 
personality, increased mental acuity, and advanced 
standards of citizenship. Five illustrative case 
histories are cited —M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hos- 
pital). 

5170. Wigert, V. Die Kérperkonstitution bei 
Schizophrenie in anthropometrischem Lichte. (Con- 
stitutional type in schizophrenia in the light of 
anthropometry.) Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1936, 11, 
405-424.—A critical historical survey of the various 
indices used with Kretschmer’s constitutional types, 
with special reference to schizophrenia. On the 
basis of new measurements by the writer and others 
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on definite groups of mental patients, certain syg. 
gestive results are indicated. Bibliography in text — 
M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Chijq 
Research). 

5171. Wittman, M. P. An evaluation of opposed 
theories concerning the etiology of so-called “qe. 
mentia” in dementia praecox. Amer. J. Psychia: 
1937, 93, 1363-1377.—Comparisons of groups of 
schizophrenic, paretic, and normal subjects on tests 
of cooperation, memory, and reasoning lead to the 
conclusions that ‘“The type of inability displayed }, 
dementia praecox patients on psychiatric and 
psychometric examinations is not directly due to 
an organic pathology causing intellectual deteriora. 
tion. It 7s due, on the other hand, to certain psy. 
chological factors such as apathy, disinterest, jp. 
attention, abulia, etc., which in turn may have either 
a physiological or a psychological basis, or both.”"— 
R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 4906, 4916, 4939, 4947, 5026, 
5050, 5069, 5083, 5177, 5248, 5284, 5291, 5292, 
so} 5301, 5302, 5305, 5335, 5345, 5347, 
5360. 
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5172. Betts, G. H. Foundations of character and 
personality; an introduction to the psychology of 
social adjustment. New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1937. Pp. xii+ 371. $2.00.—This posthumous 
work has been edited by R. A. Kent, and contains an 
introduction by J. E. Stout. It is presented as a 
text. There are 14 chapters, which treat of the 
concepts of character and personality, maladjust- 
ments, factors underlying personality (especial; 
motives). A long chapter is devoted to early 
patterns of social behavior, and there follow discus- 
sions of attitudes, ideals and beliefs as motives, 
social codes, self-criticism, and finally of the integra- 
tion of character and personality. Social values are 
conceived as basic to character, and as learned 
habits. Stress is laid on the genetic approach to 
emotional factors and upon the integration of 
personality. —J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


5173. Bouterwek, H. ‘“Vererbung und Schuler- 
ziehung.” (‘Heredity and education.”’) Arch. 
Rass.- u. GesBiol., 1936, 30, 497-505.—This is a 
critical treatment of Paetzold’s article of the same 
title (see X: 2999), as well as a criticism of the 
previous methods of twin study. There is reference 
to the actual existence of typical differences between 
identical twins in the sense of G. Pfahler’s ‘flowing’ 
and ‘‘firm’’ hereditary character types.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

5174. Chou, S. K., & Mi, C. Y. Relative neurotic 
tendency of Chinese and American students. /. 
soc. Psychol., 1937, 8, 155-184.—A Chinese transla- 
tion of the Thurstone neurotic inventory was ad- 
ministered to 850 Chinese students, with resulting 
striking group differences. The average neurotic 
score varied bem 70 to 98 points for 7 groups ol 
subjects; these wide differences were explained by 
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environmental factors and age differences in the 
various groups. Comparison with American groups 
eoints out the greater neurotic tendency in the 
Chinese student. Since only a few items in the 
‘nventory have a social difference, it was suggested 
that the absence of psychiatric and mental-hygiene 
service in China may account for this large racial 
difference in neurotic score.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


5175. Dahms, H., & Jenness, A. A study of 
direct suggestibility and social introversion as 
related to auditory threshold and to reaction-time 
during reverie. J. soc. Psychol., 1937, 8, 251-267.— 
The auditory threshold and reaction-time during 
crystal-gazing as compared with normal threshold 
and reaction-time values, and the mean rate of arm 
movement in response to verbal suggestions and 
scores on the Nebraska Personality Inventory, were 
determined for each of 20 subjects. The amounts 
and direction of change in auditory threshold and in 
reaction-time during reveries seemed too unreliable 
to serve as measures of personality traits; they bore 
little relationship to social introversion or to direct 
suggestibility. The reliability of the test of direct 
suggestibility (arm movement in response to ver- 
bal suggestion) was comparatively high. Psycho- 
physical variability of auditory threshold seemed 
not to be related to introversion (Nebraska Inven- 
tory) or to direct suggestibility (arm movement).— 
E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


5176. Glockner, H. Die Persiénlichkeit des 
Philosophen. (The personality of the philosopher.) 
Z. dtsch. Kulturphil., 1937, 3, 201-265.—The most 
fruitful moments in every philosopher's life are those 
in which a completely aroused and diversified 
creative spirit is inspired by the composite primitive 
childhood experiences. The individual experimenter 
probably has similar experiences, but is unable to 
bring them to complete consciousness because he is 
interested in specific tasks rather than their value 
as part of a composite whole, their “‘togetherness.’’— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5177. Goldkuhl, E. Perstnlichkeitsanalyse und 
positive Neurosendiagnostik. (Personality analysis 
and positive diagnosis of neuroses.) Acta psychiat., 
Kbh., 1937, 11, 739-748.—The writer discusses and 
presents case histories to clarify Sjébring’s general 
theory of genotypical factors of the individual psy- 
chosomatic disposition, viz. capacity, validity, so- 
lidity, and stability. According to this theory, the 
four factors mark basic constituents of the normal 
disposition of every individual. The minus variants 
of these would give the different functional inferior- 
ities on the basis of which the respective forms of 
psychoses would eventually develop. This point 
of view should call for a complete personality 
analysis—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory 
lor Child Research). 


5178. Harriman, P. L. Some imaginary com- 
panions of older subjects. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1937, 7, 368-370.—A report of the ‘“‘fantasy-friend”’ 
experiences of a number of college students. In none 
of the individuals who supplied data for this report 


was there evidence that any harm had resulted from 
the fantasy.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


5179. Kern, H. Die gegenwirtige Lage der 
Charakterkunde. (The present status of character- 
ology.) Z. Menschenk., 1936/37, 12, 65ff.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 


5180. Loeb, L. The biological basis of individu- 
ality. Science, 1937, 86, 1-5.—Besides the usual 
individuality differentials such as color, psycho- 
logical reactions, etc., there are also other more 
inherent individuality differentials which may be 
discovered by transplantation and serological meth- 
ods. These the author calls organismal differentials. 
Experiments are described and their results discussed 
which lead to the conclusion that these chemical 
differentials of organisms are the most characteristic 
features of individuals as such, and that in their 
totality and interaction they constitute the most 
essential biological basis of individuality.—F. A. 
Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


5181. Meili, R. Psychologische Diagnostik. 
(Psychological diagnosis.) Munich: Reinhardt, 
1937. Pp. 251. M 6.—This advanced treatise for 
psychologists and teachers attempts to use exact 
quantitative methods for the Gestalt interpretation 
of personality. Only performance and expression 
can be measured; their undérlying factors are not 
easily inferred. As an example of these principles, 
intelligence is here discussed most comprehensively, 
although other capacities and character are also 
considered in diagnosis. The statistical control of 


tests through analysis of distribution curves and 
with the help of correlations is thoroughly treated, 
as are also the influence of age, practice and environ- 


ment. One chapter is devoted to psychological 
diagnosis in schools. The appendix includes tests 
and descriptions of the most important statistical 
methods.—R. Meili (Geneva). 


5182. Piotrowski, Z. The methodological aspects 
of the Rorschach personality method. Kwart. 
psychol., 1937, 9, 29-41.—The author describes the 
method and estimates the value of the Rorschach 
ink-blot test. He shows how the formal aspects 
of ink-blot interpretations reflect the structure of the 
total personality more conveniently than through 
direct observation. The method is a short cut to 
the systematic and comparative study of personality 
structures, and is useful in discovering incipient 
abnormalities of behavior as well as in differentiating 
organic from functional disturbances. Within limits 
it has prognostic as well as diagnostic value.—T. M. 
Abel (Trade Extension Classes, New York). 


5183. Reinhardt, J. M. Personality traits and 
the situation. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1937, 2, 492-—500.— 
“The thesis on which this paper is written is that 
human behavior in any situation must be defined 
not only in relation to what the individual is trying 
to do at the moment but, more significantly, in the 
light of how the individual feels that some purpose 
or value of his own is being affected. It is also 
maintained that the behavior itself does not neces- 
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sarily reveal either of these factors.""—J. L. Child 
(Yale). 

5184. Speer,G.S. The measurement of emotions 
aroused in response to personality test items. J. 
Psychol., 1937, 3, 445-461.—Emotional reactions, 
as indicated by the Luria technique, were shown to 
occur in response to items from a questionnaire for 
introversion-extraversion, but the degree of emo- 
tional reaction, when stated in terms of the degree 
of disturbance of the motor response, was not a 
reliable measure of the degree of introversion- 
extraversion as measured by standard tests. There 
were no significant sex differences in the personality 
trait as measured by any of the tests, or in the 
mechanical score; nor were there any significant 
differences between the problem and non-problem 
groups.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


5185. Wittlich, B. Wérterbuch der Charakter- 
kunde. (Dictionary of characterology.) Leipzig: 
Barth, 1937. Pp. 44. R. M. 2.—R. R. Willoughby 


(Brown). 


5186. Wolf, R., & Murray, H. A. An experiment 
in judging personalities. J. Psychol., 1937, 3, 345- 
365.—This study is concerned with the ability of 
judges to make ratings of persons with regard both 
to overt behavioral tendencies and to covertly 
exhibited tendencies. Judgments of 5 judges who 
worked together for two years were statistically 
compared with “final marks” on a set of 40 variables, 
obtained as majority judgments after months of 
work with each subject. A set of principles are set 
forth which were followed in order to increase the 
significance and accuracy of personality judgments. 
A few tentative conclusions are: (1) The indices 
employed indicate rather consistent differences 
among the judges in respect to the validity of their 
ratings. Acquaintance with the variables, experience 
in rating, keeping the frequency curve in mind when 
rating, and having been psychoanalyzed are assumed 
to account for these differences. (2) The value of 
experience, of having judges who have worked to- 
gether for some time, and of establishing a method- 
ological convention is indicated. (3) Agreement 
with other judges (in terms of ¢) is a fair index of the 
diagnostic ability of a single judge, but degree of 
agreement among judges is not a good index of the 
validity of a single rating. (4) Kelley's € is a better 
index of the validity of ratings than their average oc. 
(5) No evidence of a prevailing projective tendency 
appeared. (6) A judge usually marked best the 
judge who resembled him most. (7) Rather con- 
sistent differences among the variables with respect 
to their measurability appeared.—J. McV. Hunt 
(Brown). 

5187. Young, P. T. Is cheerfulness-depression 
a general temperamental trait? Psychol. Rev., 1937, 
44, 313-319.—A test in which the subjects reported 
liking or disliking for odors gave results with zero 
or negative correlation between two other affective 
tests, (1) the recall of pleasing and displeasing words, 
and (2) the rating of one’s mood for the previous day 
as cheerful-depressed. From the failure to find a 
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positive correlation, the conclusion is drawn tha; 
cheerfulness-depression is not a general trait 
personality. Since it is revealed primarily by the 
responses an individual makes to his social envirop. 
ment, and since these responses are on a cerebra| 
level, whereas those to simple olfactory stimulation 
probably occur at a lower level, say the thalami; 
level, the lack of correlation is to be expected— 
A. G. Bills (Chicago). 


(See also abstracts 5037, 5085, 5092, 5228, 5231, 
5275, 5284, 5332, 5359. | 
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5188. A.B. Interviewing legally responsible rela. 
tives of clients in public relief agencies. Soc. Wor} 
Technique, 1937, 2, 166-169.—Relatives of clients 
who are able and willing to provide financial assist. 
ance usually do so without agency intervention 
Their failure to aid the less fortunate members of 
their family may be ascribed to: ‘‘(1) the changing 
character of family life with weakened moral re. 
sponsibility and feeble ties of attachment and 
solidarity; (2) unstable economic status of relatives 
and (3) persistent feeling of rugged individualism 
which deeply permeates the American urban philos- 
ophy of life.’ Workers conducting such interviews 
should attempt to understand the causative factors 
underlying the relative’s lack of interest. Pressure 
is unwarranted and useless. It is best to ascertain 
from the interviewees what is the best they can do 
for the client without too much sacrifice.—M. Keller 
(Brown). 

5189. Allen, A. H. B. A psychological theory of 
aesthetic value. Brit. J. Psychol., 1937, 28, 43-58— 
In the aesthetic experience there is a tendency for 
simultaneous mental elements of the nature of 
feeling to coalesce and blend into a unitary state, 
especially when all are either pleasant or unpleasant 
Consequently the various elements of value— 
imaginative, sensory, intellectual, feeling of creative 
activity and sense of freedom in the world of ideas— 
naturally coalesce into a complex unitary whole, 
the components of which are difficult to differentiate. 
But it is the sense of freedom and the consequent 
self-enhancement which naturally go with the ideal 
experience, and which are essentially distinctive of 
the aesthetic state—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 

5190. Ashley-Montagu, M. F. Cannibalism and 
primitive man. Science, 1937, 86, 56-S7.—The 
author questions the practice of attributing canni- 
balism to prehistoric men on the basis of the condi- 
tion of their bone remains. Other interpretations 
can as justifiably be made, e.g. sacrificial rites, etc.— 
F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

5191. Baglioni, S. [The auditory factor in pho- 
netic e. | [ Rev. Educ. Deaf-mutes biol. Phontt., 
Molfeita |, 1935, Nos. 2-4.—The author discusses 
the problem of psycho-physiological analysis of the 
relations between auditory sensations and the 
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centers of articulate languge. He concludes that the 
auditory factor, besides being a stimulus for the de- 
velopment of phonetic language and besides being the 
eource of stimuli governing the regulation and control 
of pronunciation of words and of singing, may also be 
the representative of the special central apparatus, 
cortical and conscious, which governs recall and 
oroduces voluntarily the patterns of language phe- 
. mena and sounds in their various forms.— 
' Canestrelli (Rome). 

5192. Baumer, G. Die Frau und die Geschichte. 
Woman and history.) Frau, 1937, 44, 249-254.— 
Baumer gives the psychological and sociological 
bases for woman's tendency toward masculinity in 
the course of history.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5193. Beach, W. G. An introduction to sociology 
and social problems. (Rev.ed.) Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1937. Pp. 384. $2.25.—Statistical data 
have been modernized, factual changes recorded, 
and the bibliographies completely revised.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

5194. Bleuler, E. Die naturwissenschaftlichen 
Grundlagen der Ethik. (The scientific bases of 
Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1936, 38, 
life- 


ethics.) 
177-206.—With respect to the “educated” 


saving instinct in the St. Bernard dog, the author 
argues against the doctrine of the impossibility of 
the inheritance of acquired characters and holds 
that some day a consistent moral education of the 
masses will raise the ethical level and eventually 
modify the germ plasm.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


5195. Bragman, L. J. The case of Floyd Dell. 
A study in the psychology of adolescence. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1937, 93, 1401-1411.—The emotional 
experiences and growth of the writer and their 
influence on the different stages of his development 
in the literary field are pointed out. It is his ‘‘aptness 
for seeing through to the fundamentals of youthful 
problems that makes Floyd Dell a sound psychologist 
of adolescence. In Love in the Machine Age, in 
Homecoming, in his novels and poems and plays and 
essays, he points the way, through mental hygiene, 
for the avoidance of conflicts and the achievement 
of stability. . . . His works are the representations 
of his own psychological experiences. One goes to 
Floyd Dell as to a vital textbook, for information 
and advice on the art of ‘growing up.’’’—R. Goldman 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


5196. Burch, G. I. Headed for the last census? 
I. Overpopulation or underpopulation? J. Hered., 
1937, 28, 203-212.—Conflicting opinions are re- 
viewed as to whether American and central and 
northwestern European populations are about to 
fail to reproduce themselves. Failure to take account 
of age distributions in the nation obscures the 
signihcance of gross birth and death rates. A 
population having a large proportion of ‘favorable 
ages,’ in which births are many and deaths few— 
that is, from 20 to 45—is more reproductive than a 
population moving its weight to old age. In 1850 
one in ten was over 50 years old; by 1980, Dublin's 
estimate predicts one in three, a prediction which 
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reveals an obvious shift toward the ‘“‘last census.” 
A condition of overpopulation obtains when a 
country contains more people than is conducive to 
the best interests of its inhabitants. Charts and 
discussion point out that we can consider ourselves 
in that condition.—G. C. Schwesinger (American 
Museum of Natural History). 


5197. Burch, G. I. Headed for the last census? 
II. The differential birth rate. J. Hered., 1937, 28, 
241-254.—A cross-sectional review of recent popu- 
lation trends, especially in the United States, giving 
major points of controversy and conclusions. Charts 
illustrate how country and city populations meet, 
and fail to meet, their replacement quotas. Extreme 
differentials in fertility as shown at present will 
materially lower the quality of the American popu- 
lation. In general, the causes of our low birth rate 
are not biological, but economic and social. Sug- 
gested action includes extension of birth-limitation 
methods to the underprivileged and material aid to 
superior individuals. Already evidence is accruing 
in Stockholm and some German cities that the 
unfavorable class differential in birth increase is 
being reversed.—G. C. Schwesinger (American Mu- 
seum of Natural History). 


5198. Carriére, R. Zur Sozialbiologie einer be- 
gabten biirgerlichen Sippe. (The social biology of 
a gifted urban stock.) Mitt. Roland, Dresden, 1934, 
19, No. 1/3.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


5199. Carriére, R. Uber Entstehung, Erhaltung 
und Untergang begabter biirgerlicher Sippen. (Con- 
cerning the origin, persistence and downfall of gifted 
urban stocks.) Mitt. Roland, Dresden, 1937, 22, 
1-4.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


5200. C(ook), R. C. The blood group of diplo- 
macy. J. Hered., 1937, 28, 221.—An Associated 
Press report from Tokyo suggests that diplomats be 
picked by blood group types. R. C. C. points out 
the failure of scientific effort to find evidence of 
linkage between any morphological, physiological, 
or psychological traits and blood grouping. Re- 
search by L. W. Parr on grades earned by medical 
students and blood groupings is cited by way of 
illustration.—G. C. Schwesinger (American Museum 
of Natural History). 


5201. Cords, T. Untersuchung der Lautdauer 
innerhalb eines Satzes bei Stottern mit Hilfe der 
kymographischen Aufnahme. (Studies on the dura- 
tion of a sound in a sentence among stutterers, with 
the help of kymograph records.) Vox, Hamburg, 
1936, 22, 70-75.—The quantity of the vowels in a 
sentence is usually greater than of consonants. The 
relationship of vowel to consonant duration is not 
constant; it is independent of the rapidity of speech. 
The various sounds are of different duration. The 
vowels are represented in greater number than the 
consonants among the long sounds. Short sounds 
are more stable than long in duration. Under the 
influence of a strong accent duration increases. 
Repetition may change the duration of both vowels 
and consonants in a sentence. The repetitions of a 
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sound are not of the same length, but may be either 
longer or shorter.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


5202. Corso, R. [On the matriarchate among 
the Cunamas. } Riv. Antrop., 1935, 30.— L. Canes- 
trelli (Rome). 


5203. Corso, R. [Recent findings on the rites 
of the bound position in African ethnography. | 
Riv. Anthrop., 1936, 31.—Basing his conclusions on 
data from historians, geographers, and modern 
travelers, the author affirms (1) that the burial rite 
by winding the corpse extended over a vast area 
and included peoples in different regions; (2) that 
the rite was originally executed on the living man 
(in general when at the point of death) and only 
secondarily became a rite used on the corpse; and 
(3) that the usual interpretations of the rite as 
symbolic, embryological, or demoniac are in error.— 
L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


5204. Cramer, F. Galloromanische Kinder- 
schrecken. (Galloromanic ‘“‘terrors’’ for children.) 
Volkst. Kult. Romanen, 1936, 9, 118-142.—The 
author gives a psychologically valuable description 
of the great number (50) of goblins which one finds 
still used as frightening phantoms for children in 
France.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5205. Danzel, T. W. Kulturtradition und Kultur- 
stufen als vilkerpsychologische Probleme. (Cul- 
tural stages and traditions as problems in folk 
psychology.) Z. Rassenk., 1936, 4, 23-27.—Peoples 
can resemble or differ from one another in race, 


tradition, stage of cultural development, and en- 


vironment. Since traditional forms are relatively 
permanent and insulated, they justify special treat- 
ment aside from purely biological race problems.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5206. DuVall, E. W. Contribution of group work 
to the individual. Soc. Work Technique, 1937, 2, 
147-154.—The aims and objectives of group work 
agencies should not only include group therapy for 
problem cases and for the prevention of delinquency, 
but should emphasize the optimum personality 
development and social adjustment of each indi- 
vidual participating in the program. This implies 
the development of an individual approach. The 
needs, interests, and capacities of each individual 
may be determined by case studies of situations 
outside the group work agency, by interviews, 
adjustment questionnaires, rating scales, and stand- 
ardized tests. Specific knowledge of the contribution 
made to each participant may be gained through 
the use of objective and quantitative instruments of 
measurement.—M. Keller (Brown). 

5207. Eckert, G. Der Einfluss der Familien- 
organisation auf die Bevilkerungsbewegung in 
Ozeanien. (The influence of the organization of the 
family on the movement of the population in 
Oceania.) Anthropos, 1937, 789-799.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

5208. Efron, D., & Foley, J. P., Jr. Gestural 
behavior and social setting. Z. Sozialforsch., 1937, 
6, 152-161.—This is a preliminary report of a study 
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of the gestural behavior of Italian and Jewis) 
immigrants and descendants of immigrants in Ney 
York City. “A marked disparity was found be. 
tween the patterns characteristic of most of the 
gestures of the traditional Jewish and Italian groyp, 
investigated, and a lack of such contrasting patterns 
in the corresponding assimilated groups. The latte, 
gesturally resembled each other and the Anglo. 
Saxons. Thus social stimulation rather than go. 
called ‘racial’ descent seems to have been operative.” 
—M. Keller (Brown). 


5209. Eliot, T. D. Reactions to predictive as. 
sumptions. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1937, 2, 508-517 ~ 
By “predictive assumption’’ the author means 
“Any and all expressions of attitude and opinion 
which have a predictive character, or represent a 
readiness to act on the assumption of some proba. 
bility." He attempts to schematize various g- 
quences of behavior which may follow upon a 
predictive assumption; numerous examples illustrate 
the variety of social events which can be classified 
under these several types of sequence.—I. L. Child 
(Yale). 

5210. Essen, J. v. Partnergebundenheit in der 
Begegnungssituation. (Comradeship arising in a 
meeting situation.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1937, 98, 
123-134.—This article describes the behavior of 
two male fox-terriers when one, a stranger, is 
brought into the presence of another already present 
in the laboratory. Initial shyness and caution, and 
gradual courage for play contact in a sort of im- 
personal partner relationship seem to be the steps 
in approach. A study is recorded of this reciprocal 
play. It carries over from more or less impulsive 
activity to a stabilizing of reactions that shows 
recognition of each other’s attacks and brings about 
the factor of challenge with expectation of result. 
The author sees here an explanation of behavior 
patterns seen in free animals. A similar observation 
was made for comparison when a young dog and 
a cat were brought into the room together.—A. 3. 
Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


5211. Farnsworth, P. R. Changes in “attitude 
toward war” during the college years. J. sw. 
Psychol., 1937, 8, 274-279.—Male students tested 
in 1932 (Peterson ‘“‘Attitude Toward War” scale), 
were retested in 1933, 1934 and 1936. Additional 
freshman groups were tested in 1933 and 1934 and 
were found to resemble closely the 1932 group. No 
significant change appeared in the 1933 retests, but 
a slight trend toward pacifism was manifest in the 
1934 and 1936 retests. No significant relation was 
found to exist between war attitude and Bernreuter 
scores or between war attitude and Thorndike 
college aptitude scores.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


5212. Feige, J. Die freie Zeit im Leben des 
heutigen Arbeitsmenschen. (Leisure in the life o 
the modern working man.) Erziehung, 1937, 12, 
260-269.—The value attitudes of a person are the 
significant determinants of his leisure-time activities. 
One who is satisfied in his vocation follows similar 
activities in his leisure time. One who is dissatisfied 
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, his vocation attempts to find compensation in 

through either social or valued amateur 

activities, which may then often assume the im- 

sortance of the vocation. As indicated in the 

rest its of the 1933-34 questionnaire, the desire for 

the open and the desire to travel appear most often. 
P. & Krieger (Leipzig). 


5213. Galli, E. L’azione delle tendenze nel 
fenomeno estetico. (The action of tendencies in 
the esthetic phenomenon.) Riv. Psicol., 1937, 33, 
110-121.—The esthetic factor is predominantly a 
psychological one, based on emotion which is 
depe ndent upon the action of tendencies. within the 
organism. Every tendency, when aroused, starts 

p an excitatory current that, asa potential tension, 
expresses itself through a representation, exalts this 
representation, and thus determines the beautiful. 
Everything esthetic depends on tendencies that can 
be placed in three classes: bio-organic tendencies 
growing out of autonomic functioning, sexual tend- 
encies, and sensory tendencies (external sensations). 
Secondary tendencies are imposed upon _ these 
primary ones through the influence of habit and 
education. The different tendencies explain the 
dissensions in esthetic judgment for the same 
object. The affinity and alteration of tendencies 
explain the development or decadence of art.—T. 
!. Abel (Trade Extension Classes, New York). 


5214. Gardner, W. H. The study of the pupillary 
reflex, with special reference to stuttering. Psychol. 
Vonogr., 1937, 49, No. 1, 1-31.—The purpose of 
this study was ‘“‘to determine the effect on the 
pupillary response when asynergies in the speech 
musculature were present during the speech act. 
Apparatus and technique were designed to photo- 
graph the pupillary response during speech under 
conditions in which factors tending to influence 
pupillary phenomena were reduced to a minimum.” 
The results show that during stuttering ‘‘the delicate 
balance between the constrictor and dilator muscles 
of the pupil, which are innervated by opposing 
branches of the autonomic nervous system, is like- 
wise disarranged. . . . Whether this points to a 
widespread dysorganization throughout the entire 
nervous system or whether it is the product of an 
emotional attitude so often present in stutterers 
during speech, or whether it is the product of many 
factors, it would be impossible to demonstrate with 
the information at present available.’"—K. F. 
Muenzinger (Colorado). 


5215. Gillette, J. M. An examination of criteria 
for the determination of normal society. Amer. 
soctol. Rev., 1937, 2, 501-507.—What are called 
normal and abnormal society (as, for example, 
“normal” business years versus depression years) 
“are in reality identically similar societal activities 
and . . . their only distinction inheres in differing 
sets of value judgments which are embedded in the 
mores. In other words, normal society and abnormal 
society are only symbols we have invented to 
satisfy our individualistic and group wishful think- 
ing. "—J. L, Child (Yale). 
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(Race and 
1936, 68, 


5216. Gétz, G. Rasse und Statistik. 
statistics.) Z. bayer. statist. Landesamt., 
314-333.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5217. Granada, A., & Any6, J. Algunes dades 
antropométriques. (Some anthropometric data.) 
Rev. Psicol. Pedag., 1936, 4, 161-—218.—An exhaustive 
statistical analysis of the weight, height and re- 
spiratory capacity of 6134 persons, ranging in age 
from 12 to over 40 years, who have passed through 
the vocational guidance department, apprentice 
schools and special courses of the Psychotechnical 
Institute of Catalonia. The results show that the 
anthropological measurements of the well-to-do 
classes are much superior to those of the middle 
and proletarian classes. The measurements for 
the two latter classes are very similar, although the 
data for skilled workers are somewhat better than 
for the unskilled. English summary.—WM. E. Morse 
(Baltimore). 

5218. Greene, P. C. Violin intonation. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1937, 9, 43-44.—The purpose of 
this study was to determine whether a group of 
violinists tended to play in either the natural or the 
equally tempered musical scale. It was found that 
six violinists typically performed in neither the 
natural nor the equally tempered scale. All players 
agreed exactly as to the direction of typical deviation 
from the equally tempered interval values, with 
minor variations as to the extent of deviation.—S. 
S. Stevens (Harvard). 


5219. Griinberg, H. Els pintors i la grafologia. 
(Painters and graphology.) Rev. Psicol. Pedag., 
1936, 4, 261-265.—Griinberg recommends that the 
portrait painter, who must be both artist and psychol- 
ogist, study the model's handwriting as an objective 
revelation of character and as a check on the artist's 
tendency to subjective interpretation. He also 
discusses painters’ signatures of their canvases as 
showing their personality—M. E. Morse (Bal- 
timore). 

5220. Gutzmann, H. Konstitution und Sprach- 
stérung. (Constitution and speech disturbance.) 
Hippokrates, Stuttgart, 1937, 8, 369-371.—Gutzmann 
emphasizes the value of capillary microscopy ac- 
cording to W. Jaensch’s method for the diagnosis of 
stutterers.—P. L. Krieger (Munich). 

5221. Handrick, J. Berufs- und Lebensauslese 
des deutschen Arbeiters. (Vocation and life choice 
of German workers.) Volk u. Rasse, 1937, 12, 174- 
178.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5222. Hedenkamp, R. Wanderung und Auslese 
in Bauern- und Gutsdirfern Mecklenburgs. (Mi- 
gration and selection in Mecklenburg peasant vil- 
lages and large estates.) Arch. Rass.- u. GesBiol., 
1936, 30, 477-496.—The material of this study comes 
from Winkler’s comprehensive socio-biological in- 
vestigation of 14,000 families with school children. 
In nine tables the social origin and endowment of 
children from large estates and peasant villages are 
compared with each other. The immigrants (Zu- 
gewanderten) in their new environment show up 
better in every respect. In general they move into 
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a social position above the average. The changes 
in endowment of the population correspond with 
the shifting in social level through emigration and 
immigration.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


5223. Heinitz, W. Vierter Bericht der Gesell- 
schaft zur wissenschaftlichen Erforschung musikal- 
ischer Bewegungsprobleme. (Fourth report of the 
Society for Scientific Study of the Problems of 
Musical Movement.) Vox, Hamburg, 1936, 22, 
22—25.—For control of the ‘‘same angle of observa- 
tion’’ a rational examination of bodily equilibrium 
is important. There are four possible starting 
points for bodily attitudes: bearing the weight 
solidly; swaying; on tiptoe; and a cramped position. 
For the study of “physiological resonance’ of a 
musical stimulus, the effect of a series of grouped or 
ungrouped metronome beats in variable tempo was 
registered. The results demand a new discussion of 
Helmholtz’s and Kénig's theories of hearing. The 
“music of speech" is typically bound up with physi- 
ological resonances. The meaning of ‘‘homogeneity”’ 
in organic musical form is discussed in connection 
with Wagner's motifs. Some sort of ‘‘heterogeneity”’ 
in the spatial arrangement of musical experiences 
manifests itself in the carrying out of appropriate 
movements.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5224. Heinitz, W. Fiinfter Bericht der Gesell- 
schaft zur wissenschaftlichen Erforschung musi- 
kalischer Bewegungsprobleme. (Fifth report of the 
Society for Scientific Study of the Problems of 
Musical Movement.) Vox, Hamburg, 1936, 22, 
75-85.—The studies take up the problems of techni- 


cal homogeneity of form (testing of intonation when 
flying or playing the piano) and the related problems 
of a suitable notation for musical and music-and- 


speech productions. Heinitz differentiates three 
kinds of associated movements in beating time, etc., 
as well as a ‘‘co-efferent’’ and a “sequi-efferent” 
reaction.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5225. Heinroth, O. Verstaindigungsweisen der 
Vigel. (Means of communication in birds.) Z. 
Tierpsychol., 1937, 1, 22-23.—Sounds and signs of 
birds when building nests, mating, and brooding are 
inherited means of communication. In many cases 
understood only by the initiated, their actions are in 
part symbols of an actually completed task (e.g. 
mating calls of geese and swans) in part ambiguous 
(warning, calling or fear cries), in part still unex- 
plained.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5226. Herschel, W. Soziales Recht und Tiich- 
tigkeitsauslese. (Social justice and selection of 
ability.) Volk u. Rasse, 1937, 12, 183-186.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

5227. Hevner, K. An experimental study of the 
affective value of sounds in poetry. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1937, 49, 419-434.—‘‘Nonsense poetry 
was written . . . in order to arrange for a systematic 
variation of four elements: meter, voice inflection, 
vowel, and consonant sounds. A model stanza of 
8 lines was chosen, with 5 feet to the line, and an end 
rhyme scheme of a ba b bc bc, and with repetitions 
of vowel and consonant sounds to simulate internal 
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rhyme, alliteration, cadences, etc. 16 versions of 
this model poem were written (presenting differen; 
combinations of the 4 variables). The poetry was 
recorded on phonograph disks and presented to 620 
listeners in groups of 36 to 42, and the S's reported 
the ‘meaning’ by checking adjectives from a pre. 
pared list. Results show that the 2-syllable foot js 
solemn, earnest, dignified, and sad, in contrast to 
the 3-syllable foot, which is joyous, light, sparkling, 
spirited, and gay. Harsh consonants are sprightly. 
merry, jovial, and quaint, and paradoxically they 
also give the poetry its heaviness and gloom; while 
the smooth consonants are soothing, spiritual, 
dreamy, lyrical, and exalting. . . . In the order of 
their effectiveness the factors are: (1) meter, which 
is distinctly stronger than the others; (2) consonant 
sounds; (3) voice inflection; and (4) vowel sounds. 
These relative effects are probably typical of the role 
played by these factors in poetic form in general, 
because of the fact that in setting up the experiments 
we have been careful to duplicate the treatment of 
these variables in bona fide poetry rather than 
to meet the requirements of complete experimental 
isolation.’ —D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


5228. Hoffmann, H. F. Erbpsychologische Fami- 
lienkunde. (The hereditary-psychological study of 
the family.) Z. Rassenk., 1936, 4, 36-43.—Hoffmann 
opposes the overestimation of studies on twins as 
the basis for all hereditary-biological analysis of 
character and personality. Thorough investigation 
of the individual siblings and their statistical evalua- 
tion from a hereditary standpoint are much more 
important for establishing hereditary endowment. 
The laws of marriage (Kretschmer’s ‘contrast 
marriages,”’ i.e. sound and unsound instinct in the 
choice of partners) also help to clarify the problem.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5229. Holmes, S. J. The control of population 
growth. Science, 1937, 86, 181-187.—The author 
discusses the rate of population increase and de- 
crease with regard to the national and international 
policies of nations and the attempts which nations 
are making to control their populations. The belief 
is expressed that were the nations of the earth to 
work together to try to assure to each the optimum 
numbers it would go far toward removing occasions 
for war and would contribute to the progress of 
mankind.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

5230. Holtz, E. Ein Beitrag zur doppelten Moral. 
(A contribution to the double standard of morals.) 
Frau, 1937, 44, H. 5.—These developments are an 
addition to the social psychology of prostitution — 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5231. Horn, H. Zum Problem der Vilker- 
charakterologie. (The problem of national charac- 
ter.) 2Z. Menschenk., 1936/37, 12, 75ff.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

5232. Hiilse, E., Panconcelli-Calcia, —, & Hein- 
itz, W. Untersuchungen iiber die Beziehungen 
zwischen allgemeinen und Phonationsbewegungen. 
(Studies on the relationships between general and 
phonetic movements.) Vox, Hamburg, 1936, 22, 
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‘_?].—Hiilse contributes ‘‘Rhythmic audible dances 
od their relationship to normal and pathological 
honetics, a general review with references to his- 
-ory and animal psychology. In all stages of develop- 
ment, general bodily movements and phonation 
stand in the closest mutual connections; for example, 
the speech disturbances of stutterers, mutes and 
deaf mutes run parallel to their general motor 
disturbances. Panconcelli-Calcia describes a new 
technic for analysis and synthesis of rhythmic 
auditory dances (tap dances) in which the rhythmic 
expressions are taken up by a recording microphone, 
amplified and transmitted to a kymograph. Heinitz 
demonstrates the applicability of this method to the 
explanation of certain problems in musical psy- 
chology. —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5233. Hiilse, E. Uber den Durchschnitts-Luft- 
yolum-Verbrauch und tiber die Beziehungen 
zwischen Ein- und Ausatmungsvolum in Phonation. 

The average volume of air consumed and the rela- 
tions between the inspiratory and expiratory volumes 
during phonation.) Vox, Hamburg, 1936, 22, 56-67. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5234. Hunsley, Y. L. Dysintegration in the 
speech musculature of stutterers during the pro- 
duction of a non-vocal temporal pattern. Psychol. 
Vonogr., 1937, 49, No. 1, 32-49.—The purpose of 
this study was to find out whether stutterers are 
inferior to normal speakers in the use of speech 
musculature in a non-speech act.”’ The bilaterally 


innervated musculatures of the jaws, lips, tongue 
and breathing were selected for study. 20 stutterers 


and 20 normal speakers were required to reproduce 
with these muscle groups a pattern of clicks from 
an auditory stimulus apparatus. Significant differ- 
ences were found that distinguish the stutterers from 
the normal speakers. ‘“‘Therefore the hypothesis 
upon which rests the cerebral dominance theory of 
stuttering, namely, that stutterers lack a dominant 
gradient sufficient to integrate the bilateral speech 
musculature . . . is in part substantiated.’’— K. F. 
Vuenzinger (Colorado). 


5235. Jaensch, W. Kérperliche Therapie bei 
Sprachentwicklungsstjérungen. (Physical therapy 
in disturbances of speech development.) Hippo- 
erates, Stuttgart, 1937, 8, 371-372.—Using a very 
delicate method of constitutional diagnosis, Jaensch 
distinguishes psycholabile and spasmophilic consti- 
tutions and those with arrested development 
disturbances of differentiation). According to the 
individual case, he adopts a “stabilizing,” ‘‘re- 
easing” or ‘‘maturing”’ constitutional treatment for 
developmental disturbances of speech.—P. L. Krie- 
ger (Munich). 


5236. Kantor, J. R. Interbehaviorism, social 
psychology, and sociology. Kwart. psychol., 1937, 
9, 1-12.—The gradual achievement by general 
psychology of the status of a natural science fore- 
shadows the possibility of adequately investigating 
some of the most complicated human events. When 
a naturalistic description is obtained of the psy- 
chological events which are more uniquely inter- 
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related with sociological than with biological phe- 
nomena, a more rigorous description of these 
sociological facts can be achieved.—T. M. Abel 
(Trade Extension Classes, New York). 


5237. Keiter, F. Rasse und Kultur. (Race and 
culture.) Arch. Rass.- u. GesBiol., 1937, 31, 119- 
164.—P. L. Krieger (Munich). 


5238. Keiter, F. Amnsitze zur Volkscharakter- 
kunde im volkskundlichen Schrifttum. (Tendencies 
to the study of folk character in folklore writings.) 
Z. Rassenk., 1936, 4, 43-65.—The task of the study 
of folk character appears to the biologist to be the 
discovery of the differences in frequency of definite 
traits and attitudes in various peoples, while the 
problem of heredity belongs to the race psychologist. 
67 character descriptions from populations in all 
parts of the German-speaking world are given, and 
from these 30 character traits are put together 
systematically in tabular form.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 


5239. Kessler, E. Zur sozialen Haltung der 
Frau im Gemeinschaftsleben. (The social position 
of woman in public life.) Leipzig: (Phil. diss.), 
1936. Pp. 130.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


5240. Kiessling, A. Die Gefiihlslehre der deut- 
schen Romantik. (The doctrine of emotional life in 
German romance.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1937, 98, 
33-50.—An attempt is made to show the relationship 
between romance and psychology. Romance is 
expression of inner nature, psychology studies this 
inner self. The relationship between the two is 
shown in several ways: (1) Romance deals with the 
genesis of feelings, the fundamental urges of charac- 
ter. (2) Feelings rest in innate nature. Emotional 
life is personal. (3) There is a totality of feeling 
which is significant of the unity of self. (4) The 
supreme value of life lies in the emotions. In them 
lies the direction given in the intellect, the creative 
motivation. Romance is psychological in a sense. 
It does not analyze, but it mirrors the nature of the 
psyche.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 


5241. Knorr, W. Der Kinderreichtum im Hand- 
arbeiterstand. (The having of many children in the 
laboring class.) Volk u. Rasse, 1937, 12, 193-199.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


5242. Knudson, A. C. The validity of religious 
experience. (Fondren Lectures.) New York: 
Abingdon, 1937. Pp. 237. $2.00.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 


5243. Kollarits, J. Les deux sortes of patriotisme. 
Patriotisme romantique, patriotisme classique. (The 
two kinds of patriotism: romantic patriotism and 
classic patriotism.) Arch. Psychol., Geneve, 1936, 
25, 350-353.—Both types which Ostwald has de- 
scribed among scholars seem also to be found among 
politicians. By means of his easy flow of language 
and his quick action, the romantic type is able to 
win crowds very easily, but he runs the risk of mis- 
leading them. The author suggests a ‘‘deromantiza- 
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tion’ of our political life—M. R. Lambercier 


(Geneva). 

5244. Lobaczewska, S. Z psychologii przezycia 
muzycznego. (On the esthetic perception of a 
musical composition.) Kwart. psychol., 1937, 9, 
42-55.—The author characterizes the elements of 
esthetic perception in a musical composition as 
auditory sensations, motor ideas, time sense, and 
visual ideas, the latter playing only a secondary 
role. The motor ideas are the most predominant 
aspects in musical creation. They are the carriers 
of different sentiments which express themselves 
through the melodies, motifs and themes.—T7. M. 
Abel (Trade Extension Classes, New York). 


5245. Luck, R. Fiihrertum und Gefolgschaft. 
(Leadership and following.) Z. Menschenk., 1937, 
13, 1-9.—Luck sketches a biocentric sociological 
theory following Ludwig Klages and discusses this 
in connection with Adalbert Stifter’s illustrations in 
“Witiko.”--P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5246. Lundberg, G. A. Report of research census 
of 1937. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1937, 2, 518-530.— 
A classified list of 299 research projects being 
engaged in by members of the American Sociological 
Society.—J. L. Child (Yale). 


5247. Lundberg, G. A., & Lawsing, M. The 
sociography of some community relations. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1937, 2, 318-335.—This paper is mainly 
concerned with how to investigate objectively some 
of the community nuclei which are at present 
considered the subtler and more intangible facts 
of community structure, and which have therefore 
been left chiefly to literary and philosophic exploita- 
tion. Previous work on this problem within institu- 
tions is reviewed. In the present investigation, a 
house-to-house canvass of a small Vermont village 
was made, and in the course of the interviews each 
person interviewed was asked to name his or her 
most intimate friends in the community. Sample 
constellations of personal relationships are presented 
in chart form as patterned forces in social space. 
Three cases of completely isolated persons were 
found; at the other extreme were the “‘stars’’ who 
were named by a large number of satellites (even 
though they may name almost no friends them- 
selves), and who form important nuclei in the 
societal structure. Comparison of choices of friends 
with scores on the Chapin socio-economic scale 
shows a clear tendency for people to name as friends 
individuals of higher status than their own. The 
authors place their problem and method in a field- 
theory setting.—J. L. Child (Yale). 


5248. Meixner, H. Kinderzahl und soziale 
Stellung der Eltern Miinchener Hilfschiiler. (Num- 
ber of children and social status of parents of 
special-school pupils in Munich.) Arch. Rass.- u. 
Ges Biol., 1936, 30, 468-477.—A study of about 800 
Munich special-school pupils (comprising 1.53% 
of the elementary school pupils) shows the per- 
centage of illegitimate children to be relatively 
small (8.5% as against 25% in the rest of the 
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population). The difference is explained by refer. 
ence to the later legitimatization of about 50% , 
the larger group. The number of legitimate childre, 
in families (mainly those of the laboring class) from 
which the special-school pupils come is about double 
that of the total population average.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). , 

5249. Morley, A. An analysis of associative anj 
predisposing factors in the symptomatology 
stuttering. Psychol. Monogr., 1937, 49, No. 1. 50. 
107.—The author of this paper studied eye move. 
ments, breathing, and the action of the massete, 
muscles in stutterers in eight different experimenta| 
situations involving reading and speaking. The 
following conclusions were reached: ‘‘1. The decrease 
in efficiency of eye movements in stutterers during 
stuttering seems to be a reaction to difficulty presen 
in . . . verbalization. 2. Two general forces, the 
reaction to social confrontation and the ontogenetic 
factors surrounding the malady of stuttering, inter. 
act with the neurophysiologically susceptible organ. 
ism of the stutterer and produce stuttering in those 
situations where the three are present to a sufficient 
degree. 3. Susceptibility of the stutterer to changes 
in the speaking situation is suggestive of the efficacy 
of a therapy which will increase his ability in social 
confrontation and develop within him a more 
objective point of view toward his disorder."— 
K. F. Muenszinger (Colorado). 


5250. Mudrow, L. Heiratsalter, Kinderzah) und 
verwandte biologische Verhiltnisse bei ehemalige 
Abiturientinnen. (Age at marriage, aumber of 
children, and related biological circumstances among 
former college women.) Arch. Rass.- u. GesBiol., 
1936, 30, 1-30.—Of 350 women graduates, almost al! 
over 40 years of age, who answered a long question- 
naire, 54% were married. The average age at 
marriage was 27.4 years, 2 years above the general 
average for the Reich. Childless marriages consti- 
tuted 16.2%; the other marriages produced an 
average of 2.4 children. The chief reason for the 
small number of children was not prolonged educa- 
tion and study but voluntary limitation for economic 
reasons. Philosophical views resulted in a larger 
number of children among the orthodox.—P. L 
Krieger (Leipzig). 


5251. Mudrow, L. 


Die Stellung ehemaliger 
Abiturientinnen zu Studium, Beruf und Ehe. (The 
attitude of women college graduates to study, 


vocation and marriage.) Arch. Rass.- u. GesBiol., 
1936, 30, 131-156.—The majority of these women, 
who represent an intellectual élite, do not marr) 
simply because of lack of opportunity, and they 
seek a substitute in such callings as pediatrician of 
teacher. Even for those who do marry, study and 
vocation are not only an external but also an internal 
spiritual and mental necessity. Mudrow refutes 
the opinion that there is no real need for academicall} 
trained women in the economic life of the Germat 
people under the new conditions.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 
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5252. Mihlmann, W.E. Das Begabungsproblem 
bei den Naturvélkern. (The problem of the endow- 
ment of primitive peoples.) Z. Rassenk., 1936, 4, 
gg-90.—The question whether primitive peoples 
weaker in endowment than European races 
not be answered, because it is based on the false 
assumption of a natural non-historical man. Un- 
doubtedly the reaction norms of peoples are racially 
conditioned, but in addition there are selective 
environmental factors (the nature of the country, 
society, culture). Hence race study must emphasize 
most strongly the ethnological component problems; 
otherwise it remains limited to the hereditary 
biological and must be characterized as individu- 
alistic. Only the consideration of the factor of 
social psychology frees it from this difficulty. — 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5253. Miiller, K. V. Lebensgesetzliche Volks- 
ordnung, Arbeiterstand und Aufstieg der Tiich- 
tigen. (Eugenic regulations and raising the ability 
of the working class.) Volk u. Rasse, 1937, 12, 
189-192.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


5254. Nippe, —. Tétung auf eigenes Verlangen. 
Killing by request.) Arch. Kriminol., 1937, 100, 
277-283.—This is a rare circumstance and difficult 
to prove because preparations are generally made 
carefully and the deed is successful. The usual 
conditions are that a couple wish to die together, and 
the survivor commits suicide. Nippe relates an 
undoubted case. Causing the death of another 


are 


can 


person, even at his earnest request, is criminal, but 
help in committing suicide is not punishable because 


suicide itself is not culpable—M. E. Morse (Bal- 
timore). 

5255. North, C. C. Class structure, class con- 
sciousness, and party alignment. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1937, 2, 365—371.—The author defines a social 
class as ‘‘An element of a population which exhibits 
similarity in rank and in economic function and 
source of income; from which basic characteristics 
are derived distinctive folkways and mores, a 
consciousness of kind and a potential or actual 
feeling of community of interest." The Marxian 
belief in a division of all capitalist society into two 
fundamental classes is an oversimplification. Class 
structure is always relative to the political and eco- 
nomic history of a particular region, so that sup- 
posedly similar classes in different regions sometimes 
have little in common. Also, there may be within 
a capitalist state more distinct classes than two— 
small business men, tenant farmers, small 
propertied farmers, the intelligentsia, all tend in our 
country to form separate classes. Finally, the clear 
nucleus of a class is small in number, and a large 
part of the population has confused or conflicting 
class interests. The slow development of class 
consciousness in the United States is attributed to 
1) the high degree of vertical mobility during the 
expansion of the country, (2) the anomalous class 
position of many social groups, (3) the two-party 
system, which leads each party to invite approval 
o! several classes and avoid identification with any 
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one class, (4) the unusual conspicuousness in this 
country of sectional conflict and cultural conflict as 
overt political issues.—J. L. Child (Yale). 

5256. Osborn, F. Development of a eugenic 
philosophy. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1937, 2, 389-397.— 
A consideration of factors presumably making for 
a dysgenic distribution of births in our society, and 
of suggested remedies. Attention is called to the 
need for new types of scientific investigations, and 
for new psychological measuring devices.—I. L. 
Child (Yale). 

5257. Osborn, F. Implications of the new studies 
in population and psychology for the development of 
eugenic philosophy. Eugen. News, 1937, 22, 62-63. 
—Abstract.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

5258. Pechel, E. Zur Psychologie des Politikers. 
(The psychology of politicians.) Disch. Rundschau, 
1936, 62, 121-128.—The author gives comparative 
psychological sketches of Robespierre and Talley- 
rand.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig.) 

5259. Pellegrini, A. [Manual of the science of 
propaganda and publicity. Theory and technique. | 
Rome: E. N. I. O. S., 1936.—In this manual the 
author discusses the theoretical principles and the 
techniques necessary for the best use of propaganda 
and publicity. Among the subjects taken up are: 
the two concepts of propaganda and publicity (which 
differ greatly from each other); the techniques used 
in propaganda (the ends involved and the means 
used to obtain these ends); the techniques of pub- 
licity (analysis of various systems and methods); 
and a discussion of various recently developed 
commercial propaganda companies, particularly 
those in Italy. — L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


5260. Petermann, B. Uber Ansatz und Reich- 
weite des rassenmissigen Anteils am Aufbau der 
seelischgeistigen Wirklichkeit. (The tendency and 
range of the racial component in the building up of 
the reality of soul and mind.) Z. Rassenk., 1936, 4, 
78-86.—According to the law of totality, the pres- 
ence of definite concerns implies a peculiarity of 
racial soul as well as the claims of very definite 
varieties of mental culture, since there then first 
arises a total relationship which corresponds, with 
no exceptions, to the racially specific basic direction. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5261. Popenoe,P. Mateselection. Eugen. News, 
1937, 22, 63.—Abstract.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


5262. Popenoe, P. Assortative mating for occupa- 
tional level. J. soc. Psychol., 1937, 8, 270-273.— 
Analyzing information gathered concerning the 
occupations of husband and wife at the time of 
marriage for 620 individuals, the author concludes 
that assortative mating on the basis of occupational 
level does exist, but that it is largely a result of a 
more general similarity of socio-economic family 
background; and that even this factor is a minor one 
in determining a young man’s choice of a wife, or 
vice versa.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


5263. Puccioni, N. [Anthropological and ethno- 
logical characteristics of the people in Somaliland. | 
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Boll. Soc. geogr. ital., 1936, No. 3-4, 209-225.— 
L. Canestrelli (Rome). 

5264. Radakovic, K. Die Entwicklung des reli- 
gitsen Gefuhls. (The development of religious 
feeling.) Z. ReligPsychol., 1936, 9, No. 2, 65-82.— 
The emotional basis of vital religious experience is 
said to be provided by slowly developing self- 
consciousness in the child and by the separation of 
the ego from the original ego-environment totality. 
The development of religious emotions in various 
religions (Indian, Chinese, Parsee) is described and 
it is argued that purely religious elements may give 
way to magic and philosophical speculation. The 
growth of religious feeling in Judaism is considered 
and Christianity, divorced from its magical and 
philosophical admixtures, is treated as the final aim 
and fulfillment of humanity's religious development. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5265. Raglan, Lord. The hero. A study in 
tradition, myth and drama. London: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1937. Pp. 311. $3.50.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

5266. Remmers, H. H., & Whisler, L. The 
effect of the President’s speech on pupils’ attitudes 
towards the proposed Supreme Court changes. 
Sch. & Soc., 1937, 46, 64.—The Remmers-Thomas 
scale for measuring attitude toward any proposed 
social action, forms A and B, were given to 17 high 
school boys before and after the President's speech 
on proposed changes in the Supreme Court, to 
which they were asked to listen. The boys also 
rated the President on a 5-point scale before and 
after, and gave the political preference of their 
fathers. On the second test the average score was 
higher and the range less, the average difference 
being .74 (1.38 for Democrats and .40 for Republi- 
cans). Those who at first rated Roosevelt high 
shifted slightly more in their ratings than those who 
rated him low.— M. Lee (Chicago). 


5267. Schneider, J. The cultural situation as a 
condition for the achievement of fame. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1937, 2, 480-491.—The dependence of 
fame upon the accidents of history of the cultural 
situation has been frequently noted in the case of 
eminent army and navy figures, and sometimes in 
the case of demagogues and politicians. To see 
whether the same holds true of other instances of 
eminence, a tabulation was made of the dates of 
birth and of beginning of flourishing of all eminent 
botanists whose biographies appear in the English 
Dictionary of National Biography. The dates tend 
to cluster into two periods, with a period of decline 
between. The other biological sciences show a 
similar pattern. An attempt is made to relate these 
findings to general historical events, in support of 
the thesis “that it is the cultural situation which 
produces famous men, and not breed.'’’"—J. L. Child 
(Yale). 

5268. Stratton, G. M. Die Oxford-Gruppen- 
Bewe . (The Oxford group movement.) Z. 
ReligPsychol., 1936, 9, No. 2, 84-92.—Following a 
description of certain public meetings and personal 
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testimonies, the inner life of the movement js sai, 
to be characterized by (1) the “quiet time,” in whic 
the will of God is awaited; (2) an active, rather tha, 
passive, obedience to God's will; and (3) a belief ;, 
sin as whatever disturbs the community and erer: 
barriers.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). , 


5269. Strother, C. A study of the extent 4 
dyssynergia occurring during the stuttering spasm, 
Psychol. Monogr., 1937, 49, No. 1, 108-127.—Th, 
aim of this study was to throw light on these ques. 
tions: ‘1. What is the temporal relationship betwee, 
various symptoms of stuttering and the varioys 
parts of the stuttering spasm? 2. To what exten 
is any one symptom characteristic of the stuttering 
spasm? 3. How extensive is the dyssynergia that js 
presumed to exist during the stuttering spasm? 
Simultaneous records of the thorax, vocal tones 
homologous facial muscles, and vertical and hori. 
zontal eye movements were taken during stuttering 
On the whole the results show a lack of relationshi; 
between recorded abnormalities and the clinically 
observed spasms. The author concludes that “y 
one of the types of abnormality can be considered 
an essential symptom of the true spasm,”’ and that 
“the dyssynergia occurring during the spasm may be 
strictly limited in extent."—K. F. Muenzinger 
(Colorado). 

5270. Sturges, H. A. Methods of comparing 
orthodoxy and piety. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1937, 2, 
372-379.—The author drew up separate question. 
naires to measure orthodoxy and piety, and they 
were administered to college students and church 
groups in southeastern South Dakota in 1935. No 
measures of reliability or validity are reported 
Average scores on piety and orthodoxy of five 
denominational groups give a Pearson r of .9 
Individuals’ scores on piety and orthodoxy give a 
Pearson r of .47. Comparative scores and responses 
to particular items are given for the separate groups 
studied. The author is interested in further ap- 
plication of such methods ‘‘as useful for the estab- 
lishment of just standards of religious belief and 
practice, and for the determination of sound policies 
of religious education.” —J. L. Child (Yale). 


5271. Takano, K. Theorie der japanischen 
Musik. II. Untersuchungen iiber das _instr- 
mentale Zwischenspiel im Anfang der “‘Ziuta”’-Forn. 
(Theory of Japanese music. II. A study of the 
instrumental episode at the beginning of the “ziuta 
form.) Tohoku psychol. Fol., 1937, 4, 93-130.— 
The author investigates pieces of the kind composed 
in the 17th and 18th centuries—M. Aisow 
(Sendai). 

5272. Ullrich, Z. Zur Soziologie des Berufes. 
(The sociology of occupations.) C. R. 8 Conf. ii. 
Psychotech., Prague, 1935, 731-737.—Of particular 
importance are two sociological questions regarding 
occupations: what modifications of occupational 
distribution have occurred during the most recent 
decades, and how can psychotechnical selection 
be carried on in this continually changing order’ 
There has been a gradual and steady decrease 
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BS eoductive occupations and an increase in those in 

the fields of distribution and organization. This 
-hift involves a changed attitude towards occupa- 
‘ions—the urban population becomes increasingly 
dependent. Clerks and office workers are gaining 
-. numbers, laborers are stationary or losing ground. 
At the same time there is a decrease in the pro- 
sortion of unskilled and an increase in that of 
killed workers. Among employers there remain 
few private owners; they are replaced by corpora- 
tions, which form a more and more closed social 
structure, strongly influenced by the state (the 
modern totalitarian state is an extreme example). 
This principle involves supplanting personal con- 
siderations by those of the common good and leads 
to a factual selection of personnel. However, not 


the entire labor process is involved in ‘‘rationaliza- 
tion,” and some irrational factors still determine 
one’s attitude to one’s job.—H. Beaumont (Ken- 


tucky). 

5273. Unger, H. Die Bedeutung der Arkaden- 
bindung. (The meaning of loop connections.) Z. 
Venschenk., 1937, 13, 21-29.—Unger gives a new 
interpretation of the graphological phenomenon of 
loop connections from the physiological and es- 
secially from the psychological standpoint.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

5274. Ungern-Sternberg, R. v. Wirtschaftliche 
Konjunktur und Geburtenfrequenz. (The economic 
situation and the birth rate.) Jb. Nationalék. 
Statistik, 1937, 145, 471-487.—The author brings 
out the connection between a combination of 
economic conditions and a decline in the birth rate, 
especially in western Europe. He believes, however, 
that the period is too short to draw conclusions as to 
a permanent decrease in Europe generally.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

5275. Vetter, A. Das religitse Erleben im 
Aufbau des Charakters—Charakterkunde im Dienst 
der Seelsorge. (Religious experience in building 
haracter—characterology in the service of the 
ministry.) Zeitwende, 1937, 13, 224-234; 240-246. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5276. Wells, F. L. Intelligence and socialization. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1937, 93, 1265-1291.—“‘Intelli- 
gence is essential to a developed social morality, 
jut does not of itself dispose thereto. Among individ- 
uals the relation between psychometric intelligence 
and social conformity, that is to say morality, is 
anything but linear, and is highly variable through- 
out its range. At either extreme it is in general 
positive, though for different reasons at each. As 
the scale of intelligence in our culture rises from the 
eeble-minded level the relationship becomes less 
positive, perhaps at times negative, and may be 
regarded as substantially neutral for the greatest 
partof the range. At the high end of the intelligence 
scale asociality may be favored though not anti- 
sociality, because lower level motivations tend to be 
replaced by intellectual, cortical, ones. Somatic 
thalamic, autonomic) demands of various kinds 
tave as such a negative influence on conformity 
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irrespective of intelligence; and the same is true of 
conditions that produce extreme ranges of individual 
differences in adjustment demands of all sorts.""— 
R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


5277. Williamson, E. G., & Darley, J. G. The 
measurement of social attitudes of college students: 
I. Standardization of tests and results of a survey. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1937, 8, 219-229.—The present 
article describes the steps in standardizing two 
attitude tests, one measuring social preference 
and the other social reaction. The report includes 
a description of the nature of the test items, scoring 
methods, the method of making the item analysis, 
the reliability of the two tests, and the mean scores 
and standard deviations of 2280 students classified 
by sex and by college and class within the university. 
—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 

5278. Williamson, E. G., & Darley, J. G. The 
measurement of social attitudes of college students: 
II. Validation of two attitude tests. J. soc. Psychol., 
1937, 8, 231-242.—The completion of the report on 
the standardization of two attitude scales (see XI: 
5277). Internal analysis showed the scales to be 
homogeneous in content and internally consistent. 
When used in group differentiation they yield a 
consistent sex difference in total scores, and show 
fairly consistent differences among groups chosen 
primarily on the basis of social adjustment.—E. D. 
Hunt (Brown). 


5279. Wittlich,B. Die Handschrift der Begabten. 
(The handwriting of gifted persons.) Z. Menschenk., 
1936, 11, 242—254.—In connection with Klages’ 
demand that every investigation of talent should 
distinguish between understanding, will and feeling 
attributes, the author attempted to determine the 
intelligence of writers entirely from their writing 
ability, that is, their capacity to shape creatively 
school subject matter. From this there resulted a 
constellation of 12 attributes, in 4 degrees of in- 
tensity, arranged in a comprehensive star-figure 
pattern.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5280. Woolston, H. Religious consistency. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1937, 2, 380-388.—A question- 
naire about theological beliefs, religious observances, 
and cooperation and fraternization between sects 
was filled out by 152 University of Washington 
students who were members of Catholic, Jewish or 
Protestant congregations. Some of the findings 
are: (1) a marked divergence between the three 
groups in theological belief, and less divergence in 
religious observance; (2) high agreement between 
the groups in tolerance; (3) a low positive correlation 
between doctrine and practice, with increasing 
regression in performance as orthodoxy mounts; (4) 
higher scores for women than men in piety and 
tolerance, but lower ones in cooperation with other 
sects; (5) evidence that orthodoxy and sectarianism 
increase with age, but diminish in time.—I. L. 
Child (Yale). 

5281. Zwirner, E., & Zwirner, K. Die Variation 
sprachlicher Merkmale. (The variation of speech 
characteristics.) Naturwissenschaften, 1937, 25, 
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453-455.—An introduction to the possibilities of 
both the general and the psychological and psychi- 
atric evaluation of statistical variations in speech 
characteristics —P. L. Krieger (Munich). 

[See also abstracts 4935, 5005, 5035, 5037, 5047, 


5059, 5079, 5105, 5112, 5120, 5126, 5148, 5164, 
5168, 5174, 5299, 5314, 5322, 5324, 5341, 5342, 


5352, 5366, 5375, 5376, 5377, 5378, 5379. ] 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


5282. Adam, W. Zur Mitarbeit der Strafan- 
staltspidagogen bei den kriminalbiologischen Unter- 
suchungen an Gefangenen. (The cooperation of 
prison teachers in biological investigations of 
criminals in prison.) Dtsch. Sonderschule, 1937, 4, 
241-244.—The author describes the range of work 
of the new German legal bureaus for biologica} 
investigation of criminals. —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5283. [Anon.] Some psychological aspects of 
imprisonment. Quart. Phi Beta Pi med. Frat., 1936, 
33, 103—143.—The editor describes the anonymous 
writer as “‘a highly intelligent and well educated 
inmate of one of the world’s largest penal institu- 
tions."" While there may have been some improve- 
ment during the past forty years in the physical 
conditions of imprisonment, it is questionable 
whether there has been much improvement in so far 
as imprisonment impinges upon the minds of 
prisoners. ‘‘The spirit of prison is static.’’ It slows 
down mentation and blunts emotional responses. 
“The re-awakening of intelligence is fraught with 
too much discomfort in the contemplation of the 
prison realities; so it is filled with a universe of 
phantasy."" Fantasies of hatred and of revenge 
predominate. The prisoner ‘‘reads as a drug addict 
takes morphine; to get away from reality.’ The 
high incidence of psychopathology in prisons is 
due to the harsh environment, which breaks down 
any personality which may already be predisposed 
to psychosis. Prisoners have been conditioned ‘‘to 
living in a very limited, egocentric world which 
unfits them to some extent for readjustment to life 
under normal circumstances.’"—L. Ackerson (Il- 
linois Institute for Juvenile Research). 


5284. Bromberg, W., & Thompson, C. B. The 
relation of psychosis, mental defect and personality 
types to crime. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1937, 28, 
70-89.—A study of 9958 consecutive prisoners by 
the Psychiatric Clinic of the Court of General 
Sessions in New York City showed that only 18% 
were mentally abnormal (2.4% mentally defective, 
1.5% psychotic, 6.9% of psychopathic personality, 
and 6.9% psychoneurotic) while 82% comprise the 
“so-called normal or average group.” Of the 82% 
“normal” individuals, 21% were further subdivided 
into “adjusted type,"’ while the remainder were 
categorized as aggressive antisocial, aggression 
released by alcohol, aggression in reaction to 
inferiority feelings, emotionally unstable, hysterical- 
swindler, unethical, shrewd, adolescent, adult im- 
mature, egocentric, shiftless, suggestible (submis- 
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sive), adynamic or dull, nomadic, primitive, chro, 
alcoholic and organic unstable.—L. Ackerso» 
linois Institute for Juvenile Research). 


5285. Buscaino, V. M. (Factors endogenous 1, 
criminality. ] Riv. clin., 1936, No. 8, 29}~09_ 
The author examines the biological components ,; 
criminal behavior, particularly such items as woy); 
lead to the prevention of endogenous factors ;, 
criminal manifestations.— L. Canestrelli (Rome) 


5286. Colella,R. [Congenital criminality, Simy. 
lation. A medico-legal survey. ] Palermo: Corseli 
1936. Pp. 37.—L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


5287. Karpman, B. Crime and adolescence 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1937, 21, 389-396.—Crim 
which is aberrant social behavior that goes agains 
the better interests of society as developed }y 
society’s best elements, has an incubation period 
During the period of weaning it is possible that the 
strong and often acute emotional reaction ¢,. 
perienced by some children may be an expression o/ 
future criminality, since criminality is often ap 
expression of emotional difficulties of which the 
individual is wholly unconscious and which ar 
essentially neurotic in nature. During the formative 
period of life, which determines normal human 
behavior as well as neurotic behavior, criminal 
behavior may also be developed. During childhood 
antisocial behavior is continued or the foundation 
for it is laid. Though the impression is that criminal 
behavior is first manifested in the adolescent period, 
it would seem that this is merely an outward 
extension of developing factors that have been pre. 
paring themselves since infancy. Crime is an 
emotionally conditioned reaction which, like others 
takes its origin in the early life of the individual 
There is no period in a person's life that is more 
characteristically criminal than any other period 
but in every period of life criminal behavior may be 
in the making.—P. Brand (New York City). 


5288. Kirkpatrick, M.E. Some significant factors 
in juvenile recidivism. Amer. J. Orthopsychit. 
1937, 7, 349-359.—This study has been concerned 
with recidivism of the first offender and the factors 
which might be expected to influence it. Wher 
statistical method is applied to the factors in the life 
of the first offender, the following seem relevant to 
the problem of recidivism: age, color, school grade, 
school problem, number of children in family, 
neighborhood, type of offense, and the number 0 
agencies in contact with the family. The author 
hopes that data such as are brought out in the 
present analysis may sensitize case workers to those 
social danger zones which breed recidivism, and 
that studies of this nature may supplement inti- 
vidual case work.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


5289. Motoji, S. UWherblick iiber die Krimins- 
Gesetzgebung Japans. (Review of Japan's crimind 
legislation.) Arch. Kriminol., 1937, 100, 251-25/.— 
Japan's primitive penology was based on divine 
law, and crime was regarded as uncleanliness whic) 
must be atoned for through purification by bathing 
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hrough sacrifice. There never was any tribal ven- 
ta. The principle of retaliation and terrorization 
‘ntroduced from China. The first Europeaniza- 

f Japanese penology followed the Napoleonic 
de. The guiding principle of the pending revision 
a the penal code is the strengthening of social 

tection, both by precautionary measures against 
<ocially dangerous but not punishable persons and 
increased severity against habitual criminals. 
nucleus of the socialized measures is Japan's 


Wa 


ine 


oeculiar primitive penology.—M. E. Morse (Bal- 


timore). 

5200. Perry, J. S. Some underlying emotional 
factors related to crime. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1937, 
146, 77-80.—Stress is placed upon the importance 
of emotions in the acquisition of life experiences 
and the development of personality disturbances of 
all kinds. Various definitions of emotions are re- 
viewed and the relationship of emotions to stages of 
neural and physiological development is pointed out. 
Emphasis is placed upon the conflict of emotions 
arising from immediate and future values and the 
effects derived from long continued stresses created 
by persistent emotional drives. Endogenous factors 
and exogenous or environmental forces are discussed, 
and the conditioning effects of these are elaborated 
and illustrated by reference to various studies of the 
etiology of emotional disturbances. Mention is 
made of the qualitative and quantitative differences 
f emotions occasioned by different constitutional 
make-ups, and by the relationships between heredity 
andenvironment. The author feels that delinquency 
may often be based upon mental and emotional 
dissatisfactions, creditable in themselves, but of 
such strength as to impel misconduct as a means of 
relief from tension. He concludes with emphasis 
upon the need for considering the individual per- 
sonality rather than the criminal act alone as a 
measure of achieving an understanding of the 
emotional factors in criminality —M. H. Erickson 
Eloise Hospital). 


5291. Persch, R. Epileptoide Persénlichkeiten 
und Pyromanie. (Epileptoid personalities and 
pyromania.) Mschr. Psychiat. Neurol., 1937, 95, 
173-212.—Persch relates two peculiar and similar 
cases of arson committed by persons of a special 
type—the epileptoid pyromaniac. Attraction to 
hre is either overt from youth onward in these 
persons, or becomes so through some accidental 
occurrence. Some of them also show hysterical 
traits or psychopathic emotional lability. The 
primary factor is a blocking of the sexual instinct, 
the violence of which is not satisfied by normal out- 
iets. So the pyromanic syndrome appears in the 
foreground and drags all other instinctive releases 
with it—P. L. Krieger (Munich). 


5292. Pollack, B. Psychiatric concepts of crimi- 
nal responsibility. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1937, 146, 
iS-/7.—A general discussion is given of the various 
psychiatric and legal concepts of criminal respon- 
sibility, and their antiquity and inadequacy are 
pointed out. Stress is placed upon the need for 
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the reform of the laws based upon the McNaughten 
case of 1843. Discussion is given of the essential 
conflicts between the psychiatric and the legal views 
of criminal responsibility. The author offers a few 
practical solutions centering upon the utilization 
of psychiatry in the routine administration of 
criminal procedure.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hos- 
pital). 


5293. Reichenberg, W., & Chidester, L. Lack 
of imagination as a factor in delinquent behavior. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1937, 1, 226-231.—The case 
is reported of a child who developed behavior prob- 
lems but showed little evidence of repression or 
neurotic symptoms. She seemed unable to solve 
problems on any level of unreality. Emotional 
pressure and conflict found immediate outlet and 
solution in reality, resulting in conflicts with society 
which constituted her delinquency and increased 
her adjustment difficulties. Deficiency of imagina- 
tion was manifested in meager vocabulary, in 
drawing and story telling, in free association and in 
psychotherapy, and in the results of various tests. 
It appeared that her pronounced tendency to 
translate every emotion into direct action, regardless 
of the consequences, was in part dependent upon 
this deficiency.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 

5294. Sacerdote, A. [On the imputability of 
minors according to the medico-legal aspect. Pre- 
suppositions of the law and of penal procedure. | 
Giust. penal., 1937, 43, No. 1.—In the determination 
of an accused minor's will and intent and also of his 
mental weakness, all a priori evaluation should be 
abolished and each case should be examined and 
judged individually according to medico-legal cri- 
teria.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 

5295. Schmid, A. Anlage und Umwelt bei 500 
Erstverbrechern. (Heredity and environment of 
500 first offenders.) Leipzig: Wiegandt, 1936.—P. 
L. Krieger (Munich). 


5296. Sondén, T. Die Inzestverbrechen in 
Schweden und ihre Ursachen. (Incest crimes in 
Sweden and their causes.) Acta psychiat., Kbh., 
1936, 11, 379-401.—This is a preliminary report 
of an investigation of all incest crimes brought 
before Swedish courts during the years 1913-1933. 
The frequency of families involved in incest shows 
a considerable increase for each three-year period, 
the number for 1928-1930, for instance, being more 
than three times as great as for 1913-15. While 
this crime, in general, is distributed over the country, 
it is more than twice as frequent in country districts 
as in cities, and much more frequent in small towns 
than in larger cities. From court records, 241 incest 
families comprising 391 accused persons were 
examined. It was found that insanity was a rather 
rare causative factor, that no one factor or hy- 
pothesis will explain incest, and that a variety of 
environmental and individual conditions must be 
reckoned with, such as feeble-mindedness, alcohol, 
psychic defects, etc. Sexual perversities are rare. 
Crowded and bad living quarters are of great 
importance. All incest crimes were committed by 
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persons of the lowest social stratum, with none in 
either the middle or the upper social classes. The 
different kinds of incest, as well as age and sex 
frequency, are also discussed—M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 

5297. Stumpfi, F. Kriminelle Psychopathen. 
Ein kritischer Beitrag zur Frage des ‘“moralischen 
Schwachsinn.”” (Criminal psychopaths. A critical 
contribution to the question of ‘‘moral weakness.’’) 
Erbarst, 1936, No. 9, 134ff—P. L. Krieger (Leip- 
zig). 

5298. Stumpfi, F. Kriminalbiologische Forschung 
und der Vollzug von Strafen und sichernden Mass- 
nahmen. (Criminal-biological inquiry and the 
infliction of punishment and measures taken for 
assuring safety.) Gerichtssaal, 1936, 108, H. 5/6.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5299. Unger, H. Schriftverinderungen bei Ver- 
brechern. (Changes in the writing of criminals.) 
Z. ges. gericht. Med., 1936, 27, No 4.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

5300. Villinger, W. Zur Psychologie, Biologie 
und Begutachtung von Exhibitionisten. (Concern- 
ing the psychology, biology and treatment of 
exhibitionists.) Mschr. KrimBiol., 1937, 28, 265- 
287.—Exhibitionism is not entirely foreign to nor- 
mal sexual life. It may in instances be traced to 
atavistic roots. It is found not only in persons of 
striking psychic anomalies but also in those scarcely 
to be designated as psychopaths. Reversions often 


occur after legal judgments or even marital relations 


have been in effect, though they may not be so open. 
The exhibitionist hopes to elicit similar behavior 
from a sexually attractive person; the resultant 
sexual excitement leaves conscious or unconscious 
traces favoring repetition. This is pictured in 
detail in the cases of two students with good average 
education.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5301. Wechsler, Z. Uber eine Nachuntersuchung 
forensisch Begutachteter. (A follow-up investiga- 
tion of legal judgments.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1936, 38, 284-297.—A follow-up study in 
1932-33 of 120 Swiss institutional cases judged 
criminal in 1905-15 disclosed that 86 (71.7%) were 
no longer classified as such. A resocialization was 
noted in 46% of 105 identified cases. With respect 
to the three most frequent types of disorder, the 
hypophrenics showed the most favorable results. 
Resocialization was noted in about half of the 
schizophrenics. The least improvement appeared in 
the criminal psychopaths, who in the majority of 
cases may be considered socially wrecked.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

5302. Wholey, C. C. Psychiatric report of study 
of psychopathic inmates of a penitentiary. J. 
crim. Law Criminol., 1937, 28, 52-69.—The in- 
cidence of ‘‘mental cases” is larger among prisoners 
than among the general population. “It is often 
purely a matter of accidental circumstance whether 
an individual arrives in a psychopathic hospital 
or in a prison.’” The law has not advanced in its 
interpretation of criminal responsibility in keeping 
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with the progress which has been made in psychiatr, 
The psychopathic and neurotic conditions encoy. 
tered in prison are essentially the same as tho 
found in the general population. Certain types oj 
psychosis and psychopathic personality are mych 
more likely than others to culminate in crimina| 
acts. On the whole the psychopathic crimes ten¢ 
to be against the person, while non-psychopathic 
crimes are more against property. This study js 
based upon 239 psychopathic cases and 200 nop. 
psychopathic cases from the Western State Pepj. 
tentiary of Pennsylvania.—L. Ackerson (Illinojs 
Institute for Juvenile Research). 


(See also abstracts 5088, 5149, 5159, 5254. ] 
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5303. Baumgarten-Tramer, F. Zur Psychologie 
des Damenschneiderinnenberufes. (Concerning the 
psychology of the dressmaker’s job.) Fraueng. 
werbe, 1937, 17, 121-123.—The author emphasizes 
the importance of visual evaluation—judgments of 
length and breadth, comparisons of line and design, 
etc.—in the tailor’s work and points out that it 
can be improved with practice—G. F. J. Lehner 
(Brown). 


5304. Biondi, C. [Points in my practice as an 
expert in the field of accident cases. Concept of the 
cause, of concomitant causes, and of the casualty 
in accident practice. ] Riv. previd. Soc., 1936, No. 2, 
21-43.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


5305. Coppa, E. [The value of professional 
anamnesis with respect to the medico-legal evalu- 
tion of industrial diseases.] Folia med., Napoli, 
1936, No. 2, 51-63.—L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


5306. Diez, S. [Traumatic lesions in the hands 
and fingers. General discussion on autolesion. } 
[Rev. Med. appl. Trav. industr., Torino], 1936, 
Nos. 3-4, 243—276.—The author discusses 49 cases of 
autolesion, and gives his method for determining 
whether certain cases of injury to hands and fingers 
are self-inflicted or are as represented by the in- 
jured person.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


5307. Di Prisco, L. [The value of the previous 
state of the patient in the appreciation of the con- 
sequences of industrial accidents.] Naples: Vit 
torio Idelson, 1936. Pp. 86. L. 6.—The author 
describes a system for classifying previous condi- 
tions of injured workers based principally on their 
pathogenetic indications and on criteria of the 
conservation or lack of conservation of their work 
capacity preceding injury. He discusses the rela- 
tionship between the crippling results of the injury 
and previous possible causes with respect to the 
general processes involved and the diseases covered 
by insurance laws. He concludes by proposing 4 
voluntary or obligatory central insurance institute 
for overcoming prejudice and for determining what 
effect the previous morbid condition of the patient 
has had on the results of his injury on his work— 
L. Canestrelli (Rome). 
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5308. Gemelli, A. Nuovi criteri e nuovi metodi 
per la selezione psicotecnica dei piloti d’aeroplano. 
New criteria and new methods for the psycho- 
‘echnical selection of air pilots.) Riv. Psicol., 1937, 
33, g4-101.—The author first reviews critically the 
methods employed today in psychotechnical diag- 
aoses of ability among air pilots. He shows the 
advantages of employing a method that can define 
the behavior of the pilot from all angles, especially 
from the point of view of his total personality 
characterological elements) —T. M. Abel (Trade 
Extension Classes, New York). 

5309. Gentzkow, L. Neigungsgemisse Berufs- 
wahl und Berufsbefriedigung. (Measure of aptitude 
a choice of profession and satisfaction in one’s pro- 
fession.) Arch. BevdlkWiss. BevdlkPolit., 1936, 6, 
382-388.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5310. Glassner, G. Die Willensbetatigung beim 
Gewehrschiessen. (Activity of the will in the 
fring of a gun.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1937, 98, 311- 
320.—This article shows exploration in the practical 
realm for material to substantiate the theories laid 
down by Ach relating to the psychology of determi- 
nation, the act of will. The factors that enter into 
the firing of a gun are studied separately and in 
relationship to one another, and an analysis is made 
f the accompanying phenomenon of determination. 


The process of fusing parts of the activity into a 
whole and the automatization of this entire be- 
havior pattern are diagnosed—A. B. Herrig 


Michigan Central State Teachers College). 
5311. Harrell, W. The validity of certain me- 


chanical ability tests for selecting cotton mill 


machine fixers. J. soc. Psychol., 1937, 8, 279-282.— 
45 loom fixers were tested with a 15-item adaptation 
of the Stenquist mechanical assembly test. Their 
proficiency was then rated by the weaving overseer, 
assistant overseer, shift foremen, and head loom 
fixers. The mechanical assembly test scores showed 
a tetrachoric coefficient of .42 with the average of the 
ratings. The tetrachoric correlation between the 
ratings of the carding department overseer (of 40 
men who were or had been fixers) and the test was 
84. Probably the larger size of this coefficient is due 
to the different criteria. The carding employers 
were rated on mechanical ability because their 
jobs were too diverse to be compared; the loom 
fixers had been rated on their general excellence as 
loom fixers; thus such traits as industry and interest 
would presumably be included. The test results of 
10 spinning-frame fixers showed a_ tetrachoric 
coeficient of correlation of .78 with the composite 
ratings of three bosses as to their mechanical 
ability —E. D. Hunt (Brown). 

5312. Hirsch, G. M. [The psychotechnical 
selection of operators of continuously running 
machines. ] Industr. d. Carta, 1936, Sept.-Oct., 14.— 
The author discusses the third part in a series of 
psychotechnical studies which he conducted in the 
Tiburtine paper mills. The present study was made 
lor the purpose of determining the professional 
profile of operators of continuously operating ma- 
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chines, while the first two studies dealt with the 
selection of individuals most fitted for the work of 
manager and of sorter. The necessary attitudes were 
determined, and tests were set up which could be 
easily and rapidly applied to the workers.—L. 
Canestrelli (Rome). 

5313. Jordan, —. Der geborene Soldat. (The 
born soldier.) Soldatentum, 1937, 4, 114-119.—The 
study is concerned with the aptitude for military 
life of the various types of E. Jaensch. The S; and 
the disintegrated types are not suited, the integrated 
and vital types (S,) are well suited for military serv- 
ice. The best drill masters are the J» types, 
though they often cause disappointments because 
they overestimate their goal and disregard necessary 
limitations. The vital or S, type is cautious, honest, 
goal-conscious, versatile and realistic —P. L. Krie- 
ger (Leipzig). 

5314. Loebell, H., & Roedemeyer, —. Die 
Befehlssprache. Gesundheit. Zweckmissigkeit. 
Kraft. (The speech of command: its hygiene, cor- 
rect use and power.) Leipzig: Kobitzsch, 1936. 
Pp. 30. M 1.—Hygiene of the voice and speech is an 
important part of the national health, and hence 
must be carefully guarded, especially under the 
strain of giving military orders. This book, which 
is for voice teachers and commanding officers, takes 
up voice hygiene in giving orders—the effect of 
weather conditions, the deep voice for announce- 
ments, the concentrated “ swelling '’ tone for com- 
mands, etc. Correct speech forms for various types 
of orders are given.—H. Loebell (Marburg). 

5315. Liideritz, —. Selbstwertglaube und Un- 
terordnung. (Self-esteem and subordination.) Sol- 
datentum, 1937, 4, 67-72.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5316. Masuhr, H. Zur Unterstiitzung militir- 
ischer Menschenauslese durch soziologische Statis- 
tiken. (In support of selection of military men 
through sociological statistics.) Soldatentum, 1934, 
1, No. 3.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5317. Mierke, K. Versageranalyse bei Funkern. 
(Analysis of inadequacy in radio telegraphers.) 
Arch. ges. Psychol., 1937, 98, 297-310.—As specific 
characteristics are essential to success for wireless 
transmission operators, pre-vocational tests are 
desirable. Studies show that there is not a specific 
type of telegrapher; that students are being drawn 
from all vocations; that passive personalities are 
more apt to be successful; that there are character, 
will, temperament and intellectual traits which in 
happy combination serve well in the attainment of 
success. More failures occur through inability not 
in sending but in receiving messages. It is desirable 
in constructing prognostic tests in this field to hold 
to the contributions of both practice and theory. 
In this Ach’s emphasis is to be observed.—A. B. 
Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers College). 

5318. Miiller, O. Uber stammespsychologische 
und geopsychische Einfliisse auf die Eignung zum 
Entfernungsmesser. (Racial and geopsychic in- 
fluences on the aptitude for measuring distances.) 
Soldatentum, 1937, 4, 87-96.—From sufficiently 
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large statistics the assertion is justified that a higher 
percentage of correct measurements of distance is to 
be expected in north Germany, i.e. in Nordic and 
Phalic regions, than in south Germany. Notwith- 
standing this group-psychological finding, Miiller 
points to the necessity of individual testing —P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

5319. O'Connor, J., & others. A two year 
follow-up of 58 student nurses. Tech. Rep. Hum. 
Engng Lab., 1936, No. 8. Pp. 93.—58 members of a 
class entering a three-year nursing course were given 
a battery of tests. This report is based on their 
success during the first two years of the course, and 
includes recommendations for future testing. An 
English vocabulary test, especially when combined 
with one of word checking, furnishes an excellent 
prediction of classroom success, and there is some 
evidence that the wiggly-block test is related to 
success in ward work. Results from free association, 
pin boards, and other tests suggest further experi- 
mentation. A new report sheet containing sum- 
maries of certain results is included. The problem 
of the too-able student who resigns is also discussed. 
—H. Schlosberg (Brown). 

5320. Ponzo, M. [Medical verification of fitness 
for work. ] Organiz. sci. Lavoro, 1937, 12, No. 2.— 
The author emphasizes the importance of medical 
records in orientation and professional selection, and 
describes the principles and aims used in the com- 
pilation of a medical form by the Commission for 
the Study of Professional Orientation sponsored by 
the Minister of National Education. The form is of 
such a general character as to be applicable to all 
the various groups in the nation, and it has already 
been tried and found successful. The fact is em- 
phasized that the physician must deal with the 
individualization of contra-indication, and must not 
be content with negative characteristics but must 
seek for indications of a positive character. Ponzo 
also takes under consideration the problem of the 
analysis of industrial accidents and _ industrial 
diseases, and indicates the physician's need of a 
knowledge of the problems, methods, experimental 
work, and results obtained by psychology as applied 
to various fields of social life. This information 
should be a substratum for his professional train- 
ing.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 

5321. Psychologisches Laboratorium des Reichs- 
kriegsministeriums. [Ed.] Wehrpsychologische 
Arbeiten. Nr. 2. (Studies in military psychology.) 
Berlin: Bernard & Graefe, 1936.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

5322. Renthe-Fink, L. v. Gedanken tiber die 
Rolle Graphologie in der Wehrmachtpsychologie. 
(Thoughts concerning the role of graphology in 
army psychology.) Soldatentum, 1937, 4, 77-87.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5323. Schubert, G. Physiologie des Menschen 
im Flugzeug. (Physiology of men in aeronautics.) 
Berlin: 1935.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5324. Simoneit, M. Zum Panik-Problem. (The 
problem of panic.) Soldatentum, 1937, 4, 64-66.— 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


A compact review of various psychological metho. 
of relaxing a state of panic.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig) 

5325. Strauss, H. Uber die seelischen Ein. 
wirkungen bei Minensprengungen. (Concerning 
the mental effect of mine explosions.) Soldatenty» 


1937, 4, 60-64.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 
[See also abstracts 4927, 5040, 5044, 5051, 532.) 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


5326. [Anon.] Die Zusammenarbeit von Indys. 
trie und Berufsberatung. (Cooperation of industr, 
and vocational guidance.) Techn. Erziehung, 1937 
12, 21-25.—A joint report of the Reich Institute fo, 
Labor Exchange and the Reich group “ Industry.” 
Among the topics considered are the present func. 
tioning of vocational guidance for men and women, 
the development of the labor structure from the 
standpoint of the politics of the rising industrial 
generation; the study of vocational guidance jp 
industry; and the relation of labor exchanges to 
young people.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5327. Banissoni, F. [The function of physical 
education as an aid to professional orientation and 
to the work done in the laboratory.] Riv. Sci. 
appl. Educ. fis. giov., 1937, 8, Nos. 1-2.—Relative to 
the problems of the extension and kinds of inter. 
connections between physical education and profes- 
sional orientation, the author discusses the part that 
the physical educator may play in the work evalua- 
tion of young persons with respect to professional 
orientation. The theories and data resulting froma 
scientific study of physical education are very im- 
portant as an aid in determining the principles and 
aims of psychotechnics in general and of professional 
orientation in particular.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


5328. Banissoni, F. [Professional orientation and 
the O. N. B.] Riv. Sct. appl. Educ. fis. giov., 1937, 
8, Nos. 1-2.—The author finds in the complex 
educational and helpful action of the O. N. B. 
with respect to professional orientation (besides 
certain very evident extrinsic factors) certain fac- 
tors which, because of its expansion, tend to become 
totalitarian in its national scope, and he defines such 
factors as would create favorable environmental 
conditions as a result of this expansion.— L. Canes- 
trelli (Rome). 


5329. Brink, W. G. Directing study activities in 
secondary school. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
1937. Pp. 751. $3.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


5330. Caratozzolo, A. [The primary school in its 
function as an institution for providing physical 


assistance and education. ] Athena, 1936, No. ¢, 
79-80.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 

5331. Dale, E., & Ramseyer, L. Teaching with 
motion pictures; a handbook of administrative 
practice. Washington, D. C.: Amer. Council 
Educ., 1937. Pp. 59. $0.40.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 
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<33?. Forlano, G., & Watson, G. Relation be- 
‘ween success in military training and intelligence, 
extroversion, and adequacy. J. soc. Psychol., 1937, 
g 243-249.—Groups known to have achieved 
access in a military training course were com- 
wed with those which were not very successful 
- were failing. The standard error of the differ- 
ace technique was used. The division of students 
- +. those who elected and those who did not elect 
military science showed that the two groups were 
oproximately equal in intelligence, age, degree 
; “extroversion”’ and adequacy. The factor of 
‘extroversion,”’ as measured by the Inex self-rating 
«ale, gave consistently higher standard ratios in 
favor of groups successful in military training.— 
FE. D. Hunt (Brown). 
5333. Gray, W.S., & Monroe, J. Before we read. 
New York: Scott, Foresman, 1937. Pp. 48. $0.32. 
\ program of constructive and interesting activi- 
ties which prepare the child for later reading ac- 
tivities is desirable during the prereading period in 
to lessen the danger of forming undesirable 
ttitudes and habits. The purpose of this book is to 
provide materials that will enable the child to 
participate in purposeful learning activities which 
) to prepare him for reading. The ideational 
atent is related to two main interest centers, 
work and play at home” and “ excursions.”’ 
The materials have been constructed with regard to 
developmental and diagnostic values.—WM. 
Keller (Brown). 


raer 


5334. Hamley, H. R., Oliver, R.A. C., Field, H.E., 
&lsaacs,S. The educational guidance of the school 


child. London: Evans Bros., 1937. Pp. 122. 3s. 
6d.—The suggestions on child study in this book are 
put forward in connection with a scheme for record- 
ing the characteristics and achievements of school 
hildren from their entry into the infant school. 

The scheme has been evolved through use and ex- 
periment by the teachers’ advisory committee of the 
\iltshire education committee. Three types of 
cord card are used, one for the infant on admission, 
ne for him after a year in the infant school, and 
ne for the junior and senior school child. The child 
is rated for intelligence (and also tested for this), 
home circumstances, physique, and various traits 
of character and temperament; various descriptive 
adjectives for the latter qualities and for the child's 
interests are also suggested. School attainments 

e recorded; and on an additional sheet are en- 
tered any measures taken to deal with special 
cificulties. The book also describes the conclusions 
which the teacher may draw from these observations 
as to the child’s total personality, and the methods 
i guidance to be adopted in each individual case.— 
Ml. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

5335. Hanselmann, H. Heilpadagogisches Se- 
mnar Ziirich, Jahresbericht 1936. (Annual re- 
port of the seminar in therapeutic education, Zurich, 
1936.) Heilpddagogik, Ziirich, 1937, 7, 183-184.— 
' L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


5340 


5336. Hartson, L. D. Further validation of the 
rating scales used with candidates for admission to 
Oberlin College. Sch. & Soc., 1937, 46, 155-160.— 
Between 1931 and 1934 ratings of 511 men and 609 
women on 8 items were obtained from a principal, 
a teacher and a friend on entrance to college. The 
correlations of these ratings with college and high 
school scholarship and test intelligence are given. 
The items in order of validity for predicting college 
success are: intelligence, methods, attitude, industry, 
reliability, stability, leadership, appearance. The 
principals’ ratings are the most valid. A combina- 
tion of ratings, high school scholarship, and psycho- 
logical test results gives the highest correlation with 
college scholarship (.721). Intercorrelations be- 
tween estimates show that general impression 
influences chiefly the principals’ and _ teachers’ 
judgments of methods and the friends’ judgment of 
appearance and reliability —M. Lee (Chicago). 


5337. Hetzer, H. Erziehungsfehler. (Mistakes 
in education.) (2nd ed.) Dresden: Verlag Kleine 
Kinder, 1936. Pp. 88. RM 1.50.—One of a series 
of the author’s popular publications on the mental 
hygiene of the child. It takes up parental education, 
the necessity for individualized treatment of the 
child as a whole, and the most common problems and 
mistakes in training. Among these are the correct 
determination of educational demands, considera- 
tion and forwardness, disregard for children’s play, 
narrowing vital activity by training to dependence, 
weakening or overstimulation of ego-feeling, and 
rewards and punishments.—H. Hetzer (Berlin). 


5338. Hoffmann, A. Zur Methodik der seelen- 
kundlichen Schulung des Erziehers. (Methods of 
psychological training of the educator.) Z. pddag. 
Psychol., 1937, 38, 139-150; 184-191.—A discussion 
of leadership in which the necessity of presenting 
all ideas and theories so as to give them an immediate 
concrete application is stressed, also the necessity 
of the social attitude and joy in competition. The 
second instalment is composed of examples of the 
characteristic methods of reproduction of orally 
presented material by pupils of different perception 
types and their introspections as to their manner of 
apprehension and elaboration.—M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more). 


5339. Lubiefiski, Z. Podstawy psychologiczne 
metody Montessori. (The psychological bases of 
the Montessori method.) Kwart. psychol., 1937, 9, 
85-96.—The Montessori method is explained, its 
limitations are pointed out, and subsequent addi- 
tions to the method by psychologists are described.— 
T. M. Abel (Trade Extension Classes, New York). 


5340. McElhannon, J. C. The effect of confer- 
ences on freshman college grades. Sch. & Soc., 
1937, 46, 94-96.—An 8-year comparison of mid- 
term with final grades. shows perfect agreement in 
about 50% of the cases. Conferences of the dean 
with those obtaining low grades resulted in a slight 
improvement, which was more marked in those who 
ranked high on a psychological test. The shift 
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in these cases may, however, be accounted for in 
part by other factors.—M. Lee (Chicago). 

5341. Monroe, M., & Backus, B. Remedial 
reading: a monograph in character education. New 
York: Houghton, 1937. Pp. 171. $1.40.—The 
authors report an extensive remedial reading program 
conducted in the District of Columbia public 
schools. The report includes the methods of di- 
agnosis and instruction in the elementary schools, 
the junior high schools, the senior high schools and 
the vocational schools. Educational tests before 
and after the remedial training of the 641 children 
showed increases of 0.4 to 2.0 years (medians for 
various groups) over periods of 12 to 21 weeks or 
9 to 63 hours of remedial instruction. Regular 
teachers, counselors and English teachers carried 
on the work under the direction and supervision 
of the authors. Improvement in personality was 
noted in many cases.—S. A. Kirk (Milwaukee 
State Teachers College). 

5342. Mudrow, L. Hiéhere Schulbildung der 
Frau und Mutterschaft. (Higher education of 
woman and motherhood.) Arch. Bevélk Wiss. Bevilk- 
Polit., 1936, 6, 367-381.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5343. Oakley, C. A.. & Macrae, A. Handbook 
of vocational guidance. London: Univ. London 
Press, 1937. Pp. xvii + 337. 10s. 6d.—The book 
contains a brief theoretical treatment of general 
intelligence, special abilities and temperamental 


qualities as they affect the individual vocationally; 
an account of the best test material and methods 


of assessing these qualities; a description of the 
actual process of testing and interviewing, with two 
illustrative descriptions of actual cases; and a long 
and very detailed account of the requirements 
(intellectual, general and special, scholastic, manip- 
ulative, physical, temperamental and social) of all 
the occupations normally entered by boys and girls 
from the secondary schools of Great Britain. The 
latter section contains a table of quantitative assess- 
ments of the amounts of the various qualities 
considered essential for reasonable success in these 
occupations.— M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


5344. Paetzold, J. Vererbung und Schulerzie- 
hung. (Heredity and education.) Arch. Rass.- u. 
Ges Biol., 1937, 31, 56-59.—The author replies to the 
criticism of Bouterwek in Bd. 30, H. 6 of the same 
journal.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5345. Palmer, H. D., & Harper, E. O. College 
mental hygiene methods. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1937, 
21, 397-415.—A study of the problem of early 
detection and management of emotional disorders 
among students in the university. It is necessary 
to create a high degree of mental-hygiene conscious- 
ness among the members of the faculty to enable 
them to recognize evidences of emotional mal- 
adjustment in the student. A personnel officer is 
also necessary in any well integrated mental-hygiene 
plan because of minor difficulties arising from poor 
study habits, irregular hours and the like. The 
vocational-psychological clinic is also an important 
feature, as are the physicians in the student health 
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service. Lectures to the student body and Course 
in mental hygiene form more direct contact. The 
student health questionnaire required at entrance 
furnishes some insight into the student's personalin, 
and evidence of unwholesome trends may |, 
recognized before the student begins to manije 
overt neurotic behavior.—P. Brand (New Yo; 
City). 7 

5346. Seashore, R. H., Stockford, L. B. 0, 4 
Swartz, B. K. A correlational analysis of factors in 
speed of reading tests. Sch. & Soc., 1937, 46, 7. 
192.—Although Tinker’s review of so-called spe 
and comprehension tests in reading indicated a wide 
range of intercorrelations, it is possible that th 
closer relationships found result from meaning 
speed speed of comprehension of difficult material 
In this sense there would be considerable mutyg) 
dependence between it and power of comprehensio, 
of the material. The present class experiment wa 
undertaken to determine whether speed of visyai 
recognition of only moderately difficult materia) 
is a significant human trait, relatively independent 
of power of comprehension. Several types of speed 
of reading test were given, in all of which only, 
minimum of accuracy of comprehension was required 
When the subject matter, degree of difficulty, and 
method of measurement were similar in the tests 
the correlation between them was .80. With similar 
material and difficulty, but different methods, 
r = .64. If subject matter, difficulty and metho 
were all different, r = .45. This establishes the 
existence of a common factor or group of factors in 
the tests. That this is not intelligence is shown by 
the insignificant correlation with a power intelligence 
test (vocabulary), with which speed of comprehen. 
sion correlates well—M. Lee (Chicago). 


5347. Thorpe, I. P. Demands of mental hygiene 
on the teacher. Sch. & Soc., 1937, 46, 178-180- 
Since it is “during school days that preneurotic 
clinical pictures often become sufficiently articulate 
to attract the attention of those concerned with such 
matters,”’ it is important that teachers should be 
trained to recognize them. Overemphasis on scholar. 
ship and order tend to cause attacking antisocial 
behavior to be counterattacked and punished 
rather than studied as symptomatic, and the mor 
serious personality difficulties which involve a re 
treating response to be overlooked entirely. Pre 
vention of mental disease must be largely the work 
of teachers, and can be done by them only if they 
are not themselves maladjusted.— M. Lee (Chicago). 


5348. Tornow, K. Die Zukunft der Hilfsschule. 
(The future of the special school.) Dtsch. Volts 
schule, 1937, 33, 84-88.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


5349. Warr, E. B. The new era in the junio 
school. Jn Isaacs, S., Contributions to Mode 
Education. London: Methuen, n.d. Pp. vii + 1% 
3s. 6d.—The author stresses the fact that th 
education of children in the junior school, aged 
7-11, has received too little attention. The chil 
of this age, though active, eager and on the whole 
emotionally stable, requires a system of education 
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vives full scope to his natural interests and 

taneous eagerness, while at the same time 

¢ him in the basic skills, though not con- 

him to memory work and the “three R’s 

Thi 7 has been carried out in practice in a private 

-hool for children of superior intelligence, by using 

modif ed forms of the project method and Dalton 
,—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


5350. Weimer, H. Geschichtliche Formen der 
Fehlerbekampfung. (Historical methods of dealing 
with mistakes.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1937, 38, 191- 
"g—A description of teaching methods from 
Roman times to the present, showing that pupils’ 
mistakes and failures were inevitable from the 
-ydity of methods, lack of conveniences for teach- 
zy and absence of psychological understanding. 
I'ntil the last two generations the method of dealing 
‘th them has usually been punishment and ridicule, 

no attempt at prevention—M. E. Morse 

Baltimore). 


5351. Wheat, H.G. The psychology and teaching 
of arithmetic. New York: Heath, 1937. Pp. 
x+ 591. $2.80.—Challenging the assumption, basic 

much of our modern method, that the mere 
experience of objects and materials in varied group- 
ings will result in adequate number concepts, the 

1or takes as one of his major purposes the task of 
lett mining what additional essentials are involved 
in this process. The groupings of primitive man in 
volving number ideas and concepts of grouping 
relationships are described and analyzed. The 


levelopment of counting devices, numeral symbols 


ind systems, the use of fractions, the use of number 
concepts in logical thinking as well as for practical 

mputations, and the increasing complexity of 
rithmetic are traced, discussed and analyzed. 
Practical suggestions as to methods for increasing 
appreciation and facility are offered. A suggested 
utline for the arithmetic curriculum through grade 
Vl is given in one of the final chapters. An extensive 
bibliography, including books, monographs and 
periodical literature is appended.—D. Bailey (Mt. 
Holyoke). 

5352. Wiegand, A. Die Zusammenarbeit zwi- 
schen Volksschule und Hilfsschule im Dienst der 
Erbpflege. (The cooperation between public school 
and special school in the service of eugenics.) Dtsch. 
Volksschule, 1937, 33, 89-92.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


Zorbaugh, G.S. M., & Kuder,G.F. College 
‘.. and the vocational motive. Sch. & Soc., 1937, 
46, 62-64.—Is the assumption justified that choice 
of a career, by furnishing increased drive, results in 
better grades? The crude correlation between 
choice and grades is .10, but with intelligence 
partialled out it is reduced to .06, and if college age 
is also held constant, to .03. A confirmation of this 
was obtained by selecting 10 groups of equal age and 
intelligence in each class of Ohio State University 
women. In each group the average point-hour 
ratio was determined for those who had and those 
who had not chosen a career. There was no statisti- 
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cal difference between them. 5 possible explanations 
for these findings are suggested.— M. Lee (Chicago). 


[See also abstracts 5128, 5136, 5151, 5169, 5173, 
5266, 5277, 5309. ] 
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5354. Mullerat, M., Pou, J., & Ayesta, J. M. 
Una aplicacié del test de Morey Otero. (An ap- 
plication of Morey Otero’s test.) Rev. Psicol. 
Pedag., 1936, 4, 219-260.—This test consists of 48 
fictitious titles of books, from which the subject 
chooses those which he wishes to read, grading them 
3, 2, 1. It is an approach to affectivity through 
thought, and is basically a form of Jung's association 
method. It gives an extensive but superficial view 
of affectivity. The authors tried it on 100 boys and 
girls between 9 and 13 years. They found that some 
of the categories (sentimental, political and soci- 
ological) are unsuitable for these ages; others 
(history) are too suggestive of school; still others 
lend themselves to multiple interpretations, while 
some childhood interests (play, family) are omitted. 
The boys lived out certain tendencies (comic, 
malicious) and hence were not interested in reading 
about them, while the girls expressed their interest 
indirectly. If these difficulties could be eliminated, 
the test would be valuable for children—WM. E. 
Morse (Baltimore). 

5355. O’Connor, J., & others. Revision of Form 
A of worksample 169, judgment in social situations. 
Tech. Rep. Hum. Engng Lab., 1936, No. 8. Pp. 
48 + 6.—This report describes further development 
of Keane’s revision of Part I of the Moss social 
intelligence test. After analysis of the responses of 
300 people on each item, the test was given 2 re- 
visions to increase its reliability and difficulty. The 
analysis of the individual items and the final form 
(AB) are presented in detail. Norms for Form AB 
are not available at present.—H. Schlosberg (Brown). 


5356. O’Connor, J., & others. A study of the 
word checking test, worksample 43. Tech. Rep. 
Hum. Engng Lab., 1936, No. 9. Pp. 45.—The test 
involves checking pairs of words as to whether they 
are similar or different. It has a reliability of .84 
+ .03 for a group of 400 unselected 21-—39-year-old 
males. The characteristic measured is relatively 
independent of those measured by certain other 
tests, but has something in common with number 
checking, vocabulary, and inductive reasoning. 
The score improves rapidly with age from 12 to an 
adult plateau at 21, with females excelling males. 
To cover the ranges below and above this test, and 
for other purposes, a consonant checking and a 
junior number checking test have been designed.— 
H. Schiosberg (Brown). 

5357. O’Connor, J., & others. A study of the 
revisions of the worksample 184 leading to form AB. 
Tech. Rep. Hum. Engng Lab., 1936, No. 10. Pp. 
64.—This report describes the development of a 
test of observation. In the original form, a tray 
containing two common objects was shown to the 
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subject. The tray was then removed and certain 
objects changed. The subject was allowed to 
examine the tray again and indicate the changes. 
This was repeated for 12 different tray arrangements. 
In later forms, to insure constancy, photographs of 
the different tray arrangements were substituted 
for the actual trays. The fourth form of this test 
had a split-half reliability of .35, and seemed to be 
related to the wiggly-block test, but not to certain 
others. On the basis of these results a fifth and sixth 
form were developed, but their performance is not 
evaluated in this report.—H. Schlosberg (Brown). 

5358. Schiller, B. The factor pattern yield of 
twelve tests of intelligence. J. gen. Psychol., 1937, 
16, 311-321.—The data used consisted of the results 
obtained from 12 tests (4 verbal, 3 numerical, and 
5 spatial) administered to nearly 400 9-year-old 
children. In a previous paper Schiller has used 
Spearman's method to show that there was a single 
function throughout the sub-batteries. In _ this 
paper, using Thurstone’s method, she shows that 
four factors account for 65% of the variance of the 
battery. The first factor accounts for 51%-53%. 
The second is smaller, correlating negatively with 
verbal and number tests, but positively with spatial 
tests. The large (first) factor may be attributed 
to a “host of organismal capacities and experiences 
acting as a unit.’’ The interpretation of the results 
involves a knowledge of the course of development 
of intelligence, and must await further research.— 
H. Schlosberg (Brown). 

5359. Varvel, W. A. Suggestions toward the 
experimental validation of the Rorschach test. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1937, 1, 220—226.—Despite 
the fact that the Rorschach test is a commonly used 
tool in the modern psychoclinic, there remains 
much doubt about its applicability and validity. 
Certain experimental controls are suggested toward 
determining the validity of the test. The first 
results of some of these indicate the feasibility of 
this mode of attack.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 
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5360. Abramson, J. Le niveau intellectuel et le 


raisonnement des instables. (The intellectual level 
and reasoning of unstable children.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1937, 95, Part 2, 40-73.—The intellectual 
level of the 1117 unstable children studied in the 
clinic was rather low in spite of the fact that the 
really feeble-minded were not included in the study. 
The unstable paranoid group was nearer average 
than the other groups classified as ‘‘pure’’ unstables, 
epileptics, slightly delinquent, and delinquent. 
The unstable patients showed marked irregularities 
of performance on the original Binet and the French 
version of the Stanford-Binet. They tested about 
the same as normal children of their intellectual 
level on simple memory and spatial relations tests. 
In quantity their vocabulary is about the same, but 
not in quality. They tend to give approximate 
answers and definitions which are related in sound 
only. They tend to define abstract words by 
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giving concrete illustrations. Digits backward, 
fables, mathematical problems and the ball-in-fe\4 
are all very difficult tests for the unstable chijg 
He has difficulty with abstract comprehensio, 
questions, but can answer concrete comprehensio, 
questions if his attention can be held long enough 
Tasks such as explaining similarities require to, 
much abstraction and generalization for the po 
stable child. The absurdities are particularly bad 
On fables he tends to give morals preached to him 
which are recalled by some part of the story. He 
does poorly on the group type of test because he 
lacks the constant stimulation of the examiner — 
M. B. Mitchell (Bellevue Hospital). 


5361. Blanchard, P. 1937 case for symposium 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1937, 7, 383-422.—Report 
of the discussion of a particular case before the 1937 
meeting of the American Orthopsychiatric Associa. 
tion.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


5362. Boder, D. P., & Beach, E. V. Wants of 
adolescents: I. A preliminary study. J. Psycho). 
1937, 3, 505—511.—Four questions asking what the 
government, parents, school, and the church might 
do to increase the happiness of adolescents were 
submitted to a group of 36 girls and 38 boys between 
the ages of 13 and 17 years and of ‘middle class’ 
status. The answers were written in full and were 
anonymous. The 74 records yielded 409 demands, 
Of these demands 132 (in 12 categories) involve the 
school, indicating that the school is a frequent 
source or accelerator of personality conflicts, 
Demands upon government number 101 (9 cate. 
gories) and are of the type usually considered to 
concern city or state governments. Demands upon 
parents, while fewer (89), are more individualized. 
The largest number were for confidence and con- 
panionship of parents, the next largest for greater 
freedom (dances, parties, later hours, an allowance). 
Of the 87 demands upon the church, 40 refer to 
recreation and amusement. The authors consider 
such a survey a fruitful method of collecting the 
wants of a community of children.—J. McV. Hunt 
(Brown). 


5363. Brooks, F. D., & Shaffer, L. F. Child 
psychology. New York: Houghton, 1937. Pp. 
xxx + 600. $3.00.—This book, prepared as 4 
companion to the senior author’s Psychology of 
Adolescence, is a survey of the psychological knowl- 
edge of the first 12 years of the child’s life. Emphasis 
is laid upon the results of research, and no particular 
theory or school dominates the exposition. The 
19 chapters are: problems and methods of child 
psychology, the origins of child behavior, the 
principles of learning (by C. R. Garvey), the behavior 
of infants, growth in bodily size, the development of 
physical and motor capacities, language, the develop- 
ment of mental functions, the growth of intelligence, 
emotional behavior, problems of emotional behavior 
among children, motivation during childhood, social 
development of children, children’s character and 
children's religion, personality traits (their measure 
ment and development), personality adjustments 
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‘children, child hygiene, the organization of traits, 

the prediction, guidance, and control of child 
iehavior. A bibliography for each chapter is given 
+ the end of the book, along with a glossary.— 
1 WcV. Hunt (Brown). 

364. Feldens, F. Die 13-14 Jahrigen und das 
Theater. (Thirteen- and fourteen-year-olds and the 
theater.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1937, 38, 173-181.— 
\ study of questionnaires returned by 2899 boys 
ind girls in the public schools of an industrial city 
(Duisburg). The purpose was to determine whether 
the literary tastes of children of this age hold also 
‘or the theater. Less than one-half of the pupils 
ae financially able to attend the theater. Some 
of those who could go preferred the movies (which 
almost all the group frequented) because they were 
more thrilling. The majority, both boys and girls, 
oreferred hero and adventure plays; a considerable 
number of the girls still enjoyed fairy-tale plays. 
Sagas and religious and love stories made little 
appeal.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

5365. Gesell, A., & Ilg, F. L. Feeding behavior 
of infants. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1937. Pp. 
210. $4.50.—The sub-title of this study is “A 
Pediatric Approach to the Mental Hygiene of Early 
Life.” 200 photographic illustrations are included. 
The study is a cinema analysis of ‘behavior charac- 
teristics which reveal themselves in feeding situa- 
tions as they occur under relatively normal condi- 
tions in good middle-class homes with a full average 
or high average standard of child care.” 68 refer- 
ences are included in the appended bibliography.— 
F. M. Teagarden (Pittsburgh). 


5366. Habbe, S. Nicknames of adolescent boys. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1937, 7, 371-377.—The 
author reports a study conducted among New York 
City public-school boys, ages 12 to 16. It was 
found, contrary to the report of Orgel and Tuckman, 
that the nickname is more likely to be an innocuous 
name-shortening or adaptation than an instrument 
of verbal caricature or mental torture of the indi- 
vidual —E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


5367. Hetzer, H. Psychologische Untersuchung 
der Konstitution des Kindes. (Psychological study 
of the child’s constitution.) Leipzig: Barth, 1937. 
Pp. 208. RM 9.00.—This book is based on a study 
of 370 cases, the majority of them from the Berlin 
clinic for unusual children. The methods used 
consisted of the Bithler-Hetzer tests, supplemented 
by reports from the physician, social worker and 
teacher. Follow-up shows that the prognoses are 
usually correct. A new series of tests for the seventh 
year is described, which can also be used for older 
retarded children.—H. Hetzer (Berlin). 


5368. Hetzer, H. Die Forschungsstelle der 
Vereins zum Schutz der Kinder vor Ausnutzung und 
Misshandlung. (The bureau of inquiry of the soci- 
ety for protecting children from exploitation and 
mistreatment.) Mschr. KrimBiol., 1937, 28, 87- 
%2—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 
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5369. Jacobsen, W. Wunschenwelt und geistige 
Reife. (Wishes and mental maturity.) Z. pddag. 
Psychol., 1937, 38, 181-184.—20 public-school boys, 
12 years old, were questioned as to their greatest 
wishes for the present and for adult life. There was 
a marked correlation between intelligence and type 
of wishes. The less endowed displayed a more 
superficial and passive attitude, which represents 
a constant characterological distinction. The strong- 
est wish-tendencies were those of activity (adventure, 
being one’s own master, and tyrannization); next, 
satisfaction of needs of an external kind and passive 
enjoyment (‘‘an easy life,’’ sporty clothes, etc.). 
The beginnings of desires for social contacts, erotic 
interests, the comic, impersonal ideologies, and the 
deeper emotional and esthetic enjoyments were 
faintly discernible—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


5370. Jenkins, R. L. On a distortion embodied 
in the Pryor-Stolz width-weight tables. Med. Rec., 
N. Y., 1937, 146, 127-128.—A critical discussion 
is offered of the Pryor-Stolz width-weight tables in 
which the author points out that, as compiled, the 
table predicts weight too low for children short for 
their age and too high for children tall for their 
age. He suggests that this distortion may be cor- 
rected adequately by including an indicator of 
skeletal breadth, and he concludes that the table, 
despite the present error of distortion, is in general 
an improvement on the Baldwin-Wood table.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


5371. Mielczarska, W. WytrwaloS¢€ i motywacja 
mlodziezy zefiskiej. (Endurance and motivation of 
school-girl resolutions.) Kwart. psychol., 1937, 9, 
56-84.—276 girls, ages 11-20, were given question- 
naires to answer at home on two occasions. Two 
supplementary questions were asked when papers 
were handed in: when the answers were written 
and why this time was chosen. On the basis of these 
supplementary replies characterizations were made 
of the endurance and motivation of the girls at 
various ages and in different classes —T7. M. Abel 
(Trade Extension Classes, New York). 


5372. Miller, E. [Ed.] The growing child and its 
problems. London: Kegan Paul, 1937. Pp. xiii 
+ 231. 6s.—A book on the treatment of difficult 
children, consisting of essays on play, by Gwen E. 
Chesters; educational guidance, by Constance Sim- 
mins; the adolescent girl, by Laura Hutton; per- 
sonality deviations, by Paterson Brown; neurosis in 
school children, by C. L. C. Burns; and problems 
of the growing child, by Emanuel Miller.—M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


5373. Muggia, A. [Assistance to illegitimate 
children acknowledged only by their mothers. | 
Pediat. Med.-prat., 1936, 11, 53-56.—L. Canestrelli 
(Rome). 

5374. Orgel, S. Z. Bringing up children: their 
healthy and volitional development. Ment. Hyg., 
N. Y., 1937, 21, 436-451.—Adults play an im- 
portant role in the child’s immediate environment in 
shaping his destiny and in determining his fitness 
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for the business of living. The early education and 
socialization of the child begin at birth and are carried 
on in the home until the child is ready to enter the 
school system. At that time the teacher takes over 
the major responsibility in molding the personality 
of the child. She must not only be concerned with 
the intellectual side of the child’s life, but she must 
also be aware of the emotional side. The teacher 
must be stabilized, and must maintain an objective 
attitude toward the pupil. The parents must also 
understand the motives behind the thinking, feeling, 
and acting of their children, for the motives are the 
fundamental matter rather than the conduct itself. 
It is necessary to keep in mind that the child has a 
personality of his own, and should not be subjected 
to the parent's projection. The child needs a feeling 
of security. It is therefore seen that those who bring 
up children have a serious obligation as well as a 
privilege and opportunity—P. Brand (New York 
City). 

5375. Peck, L., & Beckham, E. An experimental 
study of children’s attitudes toward relief. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1937, 8, 205—218.—A scale for measur- 
ing attitudes toward relief was constructed and 
administered to 686 children, aged 7 to 14 years, 
from three relief groups (direct, work, and transient) 
and from two non-relief groups (of high and low 
socio-economic status, respectively). No reliable 
age, grade, or sex differences were found. Slight 
but reliable differences were found between the 
relief and non-relief groups. Except for the negative 
mean score of the work-relief group, all groups 
showed attitudes slightly more expressive of un- 
willingness than of willingness to receive govern- 
ment aid.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


5376. Williams, H. M. An analytical study of 
language achievement in preschool children. Univ. 
Ia. Stud. Child Welf., 1937, 13, No. 2, 7-18.—Inter- 
relations of language achievements of 70 preschool 
children were studied in order to determine the 
aspects of language development showing sufficient 
independence to require special attention in the 
construction of a scale. The primary emphasis was 
on expressive usage. Achievements for which 
interrelations were determined were enunciation of 
speech sounds, accuracy and completeness of word 
pronunciation, the length, grammatical complete- 
ness and complexity of units, and vocabulary scores 
on the Van Alstyne and Smith-Williams -tests. 
There were moderate correlations among all of 
these abilities except vocabulary, which showed a 
rather high degree of independence. Second order 
partial correlations, holding mental age and chrono- 
logical age constant, ranged from .28 to .71 for 
abilities other than vocabulary. For the Smith- 
Williams test the partials were below .25, except 
with the Van Alstyne test.—B. Wellman (lowa). 

5377. Williams, H. M. A qualitative analysis of 
the erroneous speech sound substitutions of pre- 
school children. Univ. Ja. Stud. Child Welf., 1937, 
13, No. 2, 19-32.—Normal speech sound substitu- 
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tions of preschool children in American midd| 
western English were studied. The variability 
substitutions was so great that the application o 
the normative conception seemed to be of litte 
value. The only consistent bases for variation ; 
difficulty seemed to be the position of the word and 
the classification stop, nasal, fricative. Within the 
limitations imposed by the tendency to substitute 
easier sounds for those more difficult, childrep 
tended to substitute sounds having acoustic simi. 
larity to the standard. There was a slight tendency 
to substitute the pure vowel for the diphthong— 
B. Wellman (Iowa). 


5378. Williams, H. M., & McFarland, M. L, 4 
revision of the Smith vocabulary test for pr 
children. Univ. Ia. Stud. Child Welf., 1937, 13, 
No. 2, 33-46; 79-87.—A revised form of the Smith 
vocabulary test is described. The test is defined a 
a measure of vocabulary maturity, based on both 
verbal recognition and recall responses by the 
child to a representative sample from an adult list 
of basic verbal symbols. It should be classified a 
a relative rather than an absolute measure of total 
vocabulary extent. The test has been shortened 
without loss of reliability to two equivalent forms 
requiring a reasonably brief testing time. The 
materials have been reduced to standard reproducible 
form. Scores were obtained for two groups of 
children, preschool children living in homes of 
superior socio-economic status and orphanage chil. 
dren. Differences between these two groups point 
to the need for exact definition of environmental 
stimulation in normative materials —B. Wellmas 
(Iowa). 


5379. ZadraiZil, J. 
agés de dix ans. 
10-year-olds.) C. R. 8 Conf. int. Psychotech, 
Prague, 1935, 803-807.—One thousand 10-year-old 
children were chosen at random in various districts 
of Czechoslovakia and examined by personal inter. 
view, Stanford-Binet test, and questionnaires sub- 
mitted to children and teachers. Median and mean 
1Q were 97.9; the range was from 53 to 152. The 
mean IQ for rural pupils was 95.5, for children of 
skilled laborers 97.1, for those of railway and postal 
employees 101. When the parents were arranged 
into 7 groups according to their occupations, there 
was a corresponding rank order of their children's 
intelligence (ranging from 90.6 for children of day 
laborers to 117.3 for those of university-trained 
parents). The percentages of below-average chil- 
dren (IQ below 90) ranged from 0 in the highest t 
47.7 in the lowest occupational group; those 
above-average (IQ above 110) from 65.4 in the 
highest to 5.4 in the lowest group. Mean 1Q's of 
only children were no higher than those of others i 
the same economic groups, but the higher group 
had fewer children per family—H. Beowmos 
(Kentucky). 


[See also abstracts 5010, 5072, 5093, 5128, 514) 
5195, 5287, 5334. ] 


L’intelligence de mille enfants 
(The intelligence of one thousand 
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